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INTRODUCTION. 


=” TA HE author of the following 
letters does not preſume to. 


put ſo ſtale a trick upon the 
public, as. the pretending that they are 
genuine, He will be perfectly ſatisfied 
if the intelligent reader ſhall find no- 


thing in them to contradict the pro 


bability of the following ſtory, which 
is the plan of the work. | 


| Altamont, the ſuppoſed writer of 
theſe letters, is the ſon of a perſon who 
filled, with credit to himſelf and uſe 


to the public, the poſt of a lieutenant 


in the army. He was not more diſtin- 
„ _ _ 
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 gviſhed;for his ſpirit and intrepidity in 
his military capacity, than for an in- 
flexible honeſty, and rigid auſterity of 
manners in private life. He had re- 
ceived an univerſity education, and had 
improved a ſtrong natural underſtand- 
ing, by a cloſe application to every 
branch of polite literature. He was a 
ſteady friend, and an improving com- 
| panton ; but with all theſe qualifica- ; 
tions, he was not beloved in the regi- 
ment to which he belonged. The ri- 
gidneſs of his principles, and the au- 
ſterity of his life rendered him ob- 
noxious to the younger part of the 
corps; anda haughtineſs of temper which 
could ill brook. controul, made him as 
little reſpected by . thoſe of a ſuperior 
Tank, . But, as his conduct had always 
| been, joeproachable, 7A his character 
dei, | for 
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for courage conſpicuous in every ſervice 
upon which he had been employed, he 
had many more "ETA than vowed 

enemies. EY OH enn 


y At | b about the age of thirty-five he 
married an amiable young woman, who 
died ſoon after the birth of her only 
child, Altamont ; which loſs contri- 
bated in a great meaſure to fix a melan- 
lancholy gloom upon his temper, which 
rendered him more than ever diſagree- 
able to the ſocial ny of his compa- 
nions, 


When once a man is become diſ- 
agreeable to a whole corps, there is no- 
thing eaſier than to get rid of him. 
A young man, with more paſſion than 
COnrnye, one evening picked a quarrel 
5 with 
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with him, and, under pretence of 
being offended at ſomething he had 
ſaid, ſent him a challenge. Con- 
ſcious of neither being offended, nor | 
having given offence, he refuſed to 
meet his antagoniſt in an hoſtile man- 
ner, till he had firſt met him in a 


friendly one to explain the cauſe of the 


quarrel. This was ſufficient; the af. 


fair was properly repreſented, and he 


found himſelf deprived of his commiſ- 
fion for the appearance of that cowar- 
dice which was not in his nature. 


The gloomineſs of his diſpoſition 
prompted him to take that revenge 
upon himſelf, which his principles 


would not ſuffer him to execute upon 


the author of his diſgrace; and he de- 
termined to ſeclude himſelf for ever 
from 
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from-all connections with the wotld. 
In order to do which as effed nally as 
poſfſible, he retired; with his infant 
ſon, and two domeſtics, to the fartheſt 
and moſt inacceſſible part of North- 
Wales; where he purchaſed a ſmall 
farm, in a village conſiſting only of a 
few cottages, and at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from any market town. In this 
retreat, intirely ſequeſtered from the 
world, he lived for five and twenty 
years; during the greateſt part of which, 
his whole attention was beftowed on the 
education of his ſon. 'The only com- 
panions of their ſolitude were the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh, and his two chil= 
dren, Henry and Charlotte, who were 
conſtant ſharers with Altamont in the 
inſtructions which he received from 


his Father. N 


Altamont, 
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vii INTRODUCTION. 
© Altamont, by the goodneſs of his 
underſtanding and the ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition, ſhewed himſelf well wor- 
thy the attention which his father paid 
to him; and that filial piety, which he 
had been early taught to conſider as the 
ſecond great duty of his life, ſuppreſſed 
the defire which he would otherwiſe 
have had for leaving him, in order to 
ſee that world, about which all he could 
read or hear ſerved rather to raiſe than 
ſatisfy his curioſity. In this fituation 
did he live till he was one and twenty 
years of age; about which time, Sir 
William B—. came down to canvaſs 
the county in order to offer himſelf a 
is candidate at the enſuing election. 
| | Chance, rather than deſign, brought 
| Hhimto the obſcure village where Alta- 
mont and his father reſided, He was 
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"ri and entertained with a wa 
neſs and urbanity ſo unexpected in that 


inacceſſible part of the world, that he 


was eaſily perſuaded to ſtay four or five 
days; and was, during that time, 16 
pleaſed with the underſtanding, the diſ- 
poſition, the ſimplicity of. Altamont; 
. that at his departure he prevailed on his 
father to intruſt him to his care, with 
a a promiſe to make a proviſion for him 
according to his merit. Altamont ac 
cordingly attended his patron to Lon- 
don; a young man with good natural 
parts, great honeſty of heart, a good 
| ſtock of ſuch knowledge as may be 
_ gleaned from books, a total ignorance of 
the cuſtoms of the world, but a quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, which rendered. 
him very ſuſceptible of improvement. 


With this idea the following letters 


b | from 


"tr; a doth; 22 1a 


\ 
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from him are recommended to the 


be thought incompatible with it, the | 


author only begs the candid reader to 
conſider, before he condems him, whe- 
ther the ſubject, or the manner of 
treating it, may in any degree make 


amends for it. And if he finds the 
point in view is either to expoſe vice, 


or inculcate the ſentiments of virtue, 


let him not be too ſcrupulouſly exact 


with regard to the means made uſe of 
to obtain it : if the medicine is ſalutary, 
let him not be too nice about the vehicle 
in which it is adminiſtered, whether it 
is exactly ſecundum artem or not. All 


that the author farther begs is, to have 


the following performance conſidered 
in the light of a weak effort towards 
making even our moſt ſimple amuſe- 

ments 
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ments conducive to the ſupporting the 
cauſe of virtue; in purſuance of a 
ſentiment ofthe incomparable Diderot: 
O quel bien (ſays he) il en reviendroit 
aux homnes fi toutes les arts d'imita- 
tion ſe propoſoient un objet commun, 
et concouroient un jour avec les loix 
pour nous faire aimer la vertu, et hair 
le vice. Ceſt au philoſophe a les in- 
viter, c'eſt a lui a s'addreſſer au poete, 
au peintre, au muſicien, et a leur crier 
avec force, hommes de genie, pour 
quoi le ciel vous à til doues? sil en 
eſt entendu, bientot les images de la 
debauche ne couvriront plus les murs 
de nos palais; nos voix ne ſeront plus 
des organes du crime; et le n et les 
PRIN. 55 ann, 701 C23 
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FROM, 


ALT MONT 


* THE CAPITAL. 


'LETTER IL 
ALTAMONT To HENRY, | 
gu ren one minute from the conti- 


nued hurry and fatigue of travelling, 
a fatigue you well know how new to 


me, to tell you and my friends that I am 
well, Heayens ! with what rapidity have 


we meaſured what, to me, appears an im- 


menſe ſpace! No ſooner had we got clear 
of thoſe mountains which render our coun- 


1 8 ww 


'Y 2) 
try (alas! why ble our country 8 


to have left it for ever) almoſt inacceſſible, 
and gained a more cultivated part of the 
world, than we changed our method of 
travelling; we quitted our horſes, and 
- proceeded in vehicles, which having change 
of horſes every ten or twelve miles, con- 
veyed us with a ſwiftneſs wholly unknown 
to me, whoſe whole travels never exceeded 

a few miles, and that over rugged rocks. 


How new does every thing appear | new 
faces, new dreſſes, new cuſtoms, new 
world! To-morrow we reach the capital. 
Can London be larger, more full of people, 
chan the laſt town we were at, Chbeſter! 5 
* 8 my generous patron 
calls me; the chaiſe waits. Adieu, my 
_ Henry; wherever they convey my body, 
"WF, Meare? is ſill den you. 8 
8 ALTAMONT, 
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ALTAMONT t to Haar. 


| London, | 
' Bron h my dear Henry, to per- 5 
ceive that I ſhall find more inconvenien- 
cies from an education almoſt entirely de- 
tached from any commerce with the world, 
than I was aware of.. The ſequeſtered: way 
of life which my poor father's chagrin drove 
him into, and, of courſe, impoſed upon me 
from my cradle, has rendered me as unfit 
for ſociety, and as ignorant of the cuſtoms 
of the world, nay even of the iſland in 
which I was born and bred, as an inhabit- 
ant of another planet. | | 
The thorough diſlike and averſion which 
my father had conceived for any connection 
| = > with 


„ 

| Iinks: that world from which he had met 
with ſo cruel treatment, was the cauſe; as 
we have often heard him ſay, of his retire- 
ing to a part of the ifland almoſt inacceſſible 


to ſtrangers, and where the natives were 
very thinly ſcattered. You well know how 
ſttictly T have been confined to ſuch à ſoli- 
tude all my life. Books, indeed, I have 
been early brought acquainted with, and 
through them with men and manners of 
"Former ages; as to thoſe of the preſent, I 
am as ignorant as if I had been born yeſ⸗ 
terday. For though every thing may be 
collected from books neceſſary to inform 
the mind and direct the judgment i in mat- 
ters of conſequence, yet nothing but expe- | 
rience and obſcrvation can give us an in- 
fi ght into thoſe minute cuſtoms by which 
"the intercourſe is carried on between'people 
in common life. This I am made ſenſible 
| of every minute, 7 the awkward diſtreſſes 

© | I fre- 


(57 
I frequently find myſelf in, for want of 
knowing how to act in common occur- 
rences: and I am rather deterred from 
making the enquiries I would wiſh to do, 
by finding people leſs inclined to inform 
than laugh at me. You will think it ſtrange 
perhaps that I ſhould ſeem ridiculous for 
being ignorant of what it is impoſſible 1 
ſhould be acquainted with. But I find this 
ſo much the caſe, that I muſt apply myſelf 
with the greateſt diligence to learn thoſe 
things, the ignorance of which, however 
trifling they may be in themſelves, muſt 
put the wiſeſt man in the power of a fool. 5 
The kindneſs of my generous patron will 
aſſiſt me in paſſing eaſily through the more 
active ſcenes of life to which it has intro- 
duced me. O my Henry, what a field has 
ke opened to my view! How ſhall [ be 
1 things . meet with! and yet what ſatisfac- 
B 3 ͥͤͥäð 8 


LE te 

tion can I find equal to communicating my 
enjoyments to thoſe who have been the 
_ companions. of my ſolitude? Expect 
therefore, to hear the real thoughts of my 
heart, upon every circumſtance I meet 
with; I ſhall write them as they occur, 
and fend you a packet whenever I can.— 
Adieu. Be aſſured that wherever 1 am, 
you will there be certain of _ A 
— friend. 


. ALTAMONT. 
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" Aurauonr to his Father. 


e 


A N any diſtance of Wade my evet 
dear and honoured fir; eraſe the fond 
wende of all your tenderneſs and 
care ? Can objects, however new, make 
me forget your paternal inſtructions; or 
can I ever recolle& with dry eyes, the pa- 
_ thetic prayers you made to Heaven for my 
welfare when I left you? I truſt, never. 
And yet I begin already to ſee the effects of 
that depravity of morals which you have ſo 
often warned me of. I am, at this time, 
amongſt a people who ſeem to confound all- 
diſtinctions of kindred, and by that means 
to e al the endearing advantages ariſing 
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reciprocally from ſuch a connection. To 


oouſin, nay even of brother or ſiſter, is 


reckoned want of breeding: the father 
calls his ſon © Sir,” and the mother _ 
of her daughter by the title of Miſs . 

What wonder then is it, if the ek 


huis father with the indifference of a ſtrang- 
er, or the daughter claims an equal right 


wich her mother? Surely the endeavour- | 
ing to confound theſe connections, and to | 
obliterate the memory of them, muſt be 

the ſureſt method to loſe the conſequences 
of them. Ho eaſily is brotherly love for- 
gotten, where brothers look upon each 
other as ſtrangers! How eaſily will that fa- 
ther loſe his authority, Who pays his ſon a 
diſtinction which ſets him upon an equality 3 


with himſelf, and which no rank of 7 


can give him a claim. to. 
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10 The ſocial « CUNT hs men not b allied | 


to each other, as they are formed upon 
principles of mutual conveniente, may be 
broken through upon the ſame principles n 
but the ties of blood are formed by nature; 
they therefore are ſacred, and ought ſurely 
to be indiſſoluble, e except for cauſes of the 
moſt important kind. Theſe are the con- 
nections which form the moſt endearing 
ties of ſocial happineſs. Whatever cuſtom 
therefore tends to deſtroy their effect, how- 2 
ever it may be ſupported, and receive a 
ſanction from the caprice of makind, muſt 
be unnatural and deſpicable. May Heaven 


grant that I may never loſe the ſatisfaction 


ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of having on 
all occaſions not only acknowledged but | 
approved myſelf a dutiful ſon, to the MEE 
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| ceaſed ſeeing ſuch a multiplicity of new ob- 
of ſeeing. them diſtinctly; and have only 


have often, my Henry, from the top of 


: in the grols, and attach itſelf to particular 
| objects, ſo as to reduce the whole into 
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* _ ALTAMONT to HENRY. 


London. N 


E have been in London about a month, 
during which time I think 1 15 
been i in one continued hurry. 1 have never 


jets that 1 95 not yet arrived at the art 


juſt had time enough to be aſtoniſhed. We 


an high hill, taken a view of a diſtant and 
infinitely varied proſpett : how long has it 
been before the eye could call itſelf off 


from the contemplation of the whole view 


£ 


ſo me 


„ 


ſome order, and to contemplate its beau- 
ties with more eaſe! This has been really 


my caſe with regard to this city, or rather 


I think this world, for ſo it may be called 
without impropriety, as there is hardly a 
part of the known world which 1s not here 


by its repreſentatives. Was I to attempt to 
deſcribe its ſize to you, I ſhould be ata 

loſs for images by which to make myſelf 
underſtood, You will eaſily « conceive the 
number of people which may be contained 
in a city which, beſides the extent of ground 
it takes up, is built up into the air to 
the height of four or five ſtories, The 
greateſt difficulty I find, is in walking the ä 
ſtreets. A man, unaccuſtomed to ſuch A 
crowd, is infallibly carried along by tho 
people as by a torrent of water; and 1 
have more than once been conveyed, a long 
way from where I intended to go, for want 


q of being able to extricate myſelf from the 


$4.0 throng 
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throng which ſurrounded me. 1 frequent- 


ly come home fore with the thruſts I re- 
ceive from the elbows of thoſe who are ei- 
ther more eager. or more expert than 


myſelf. A man who is behind me, and 


whoſe buſineſs or pleaſure requires haſte, is 
ſure, in paſſing me, to turn me round; 
unleſs another, meeting me with equal ea- 


8 00 gerneſs, catches me as I turn and replaces 


This is only the caſe in that part of 
— town which is more particularly appro- 
priated to buſineſs, and which is properly 


called zhe City ; the part of the town where 


the people of moſt conſequence reſide, and 
where my patren has a houſe too magnifi- 
cent for me to attempt to deſcribe, is leſs 


troubleſome for paſſengers, as perſons of 


faſhion are conveyed in carriages of exqui- 


lite beauty, from one place to another, and 
leave the foot ways at liberty for thoſe whoſe 
inferior nn oblige them to promote 


their 


„ 
their health by the exerciſe of walking. 


You, who as well as myſelf, have been 
inured to hard exerciſe, and whoſe .very _ 


amuſements have been of an active and la- 
borious kind, will perhaps be tempted to 


f 4 ſmile at the thoughts of people in full 


health and ſtrength being conveyed in a 


carriage drawn by horſes to perhaps no 


greater a diſtance than you or I ſhould Walk 


with eaſe in ten minutes: but what will 


you ſay when 1 aſſure you that the polite 


method of conveying a well- dreſſed. man 7 
from one ſtreet. to another, is in a little 
box, nearly the ſize of his body, flung be- 


tween, two poles and carried by two. men? 
Believe me, my dear Henry, to be a po- 


lite man one muſt part with no ſmall ſhare 


AA 


of one's common ſenſe. Ae + mates. 
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ſtop there; I wiſh he may not find himſelf 
obliged. often to part with ſome of his com- 
mon honeſty. It is matter of great amaze- 


ties i in the general, ſhould pay ſo little at- 
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you can name, that almoſt any man, will 


ALTAMONT to HEN RT. 


London. | 

WEE iz my laſt by faying it is ne- 
Z ceffary for a polite man to give up no 
ſmall ſhare of his common ſenſe; am 


much afraid, by what I meet with every 
day i in this town, he will hardly be able to 


ment to me, that people, who. are ſo ready. 
to acknowledge an obligation to certain du- 


tention to the obſervance of them in parti 
cular. There is no one ſocial duty which 


8 1 | _ 


C is J 
. deay his obligation to obſerve; and yet 
you will hardly be able to find one, 8 
breach of which ſubjects any man to the, 
leaſt contempt, or io the leaſt robs him of 
the reſpect, or even eſteem, of his ac- 
quaintance. I was yeſterday in a large 


company where ſeveral people, whom I. 


had been taught to have a reſpectable opi- 
nion of, were loud in their commendations 
of a perſon who was abſent. They called 


him a worthy man, an honeſt fellow, an 


excellent friend, a good companion, in 
ſhort they gave him every qualification 
which can make a man amiable. Amongſt 
other encomiums, one perſon ſaid C he was 
the happieſt man with the women of alt 
his acquaintance.” As this was a phraſe 
which I did not preciſely know the mean- 
ing of, I took an opportunity of aſking i it 
of a perſon who ſat next me: he ſeemed 
rather ſurpriſed at my queſtion, but in- 
3 me, chat a man was ſaid to be 
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kappy with the women when his addreſſes 
to them were in general well received, and 
his attempts upon them generally ſucceſs- 
ful. But is this character (ſays I, not a 
little ſurpriſed in my turn) compatible 
with that of an honeſt and worthy man? 
« Q, perfectly ſo,” replies my inform- 
er: it ſometimes indeed, draws him i into 
ſcrapes. The perſon of whom we have been 
talking, for inſtance, has lately had a very 
narrow eſcape of being obliged to marry a 
girl whom he had had an intrigue with. 
Her brother ſtemed determined to puſh the 
affair, but my friend luckily thought of the 
expedient of ſending him a challenge for 
his inſolence in interfering ; & and that. the 
young gentleman did not reliſh,” Can this 
man be an honeſt fellow ? cried. I with aſto- 
niſument. Why not??? I was ſilent; it 
was a we : miſunderſtood. one another, 
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ALTAMONT po to OD | 


he London. 
AE who are fond of ſeeking for in- 
1 ſtruction, need never be idle. Though 
I have no particular employment to take up 
my time, yet I never find any part of it 
hang upon my hands. I paſs my whole 
life in obſervation. I have been brought 
up in ſo total an ignorance of the cuſtoms 
of the world, that every common occur- 
rence is, to me, a matter of importance. 
Every thing I meet with ſurpriſes me; 
and many things puzzle me extremely: 1 
have no rule to direct myſelf by in my en- 
quiries but common ſenſe; and, with re- 
gard to many * which I meet with, 
FT 


l 

that is of no manner of uſe. When cuſ- 
toms are founded merely in extravagance, 
and characters actuated ſolely by caprice, 
to attempt to explain them by the rule of 
reaſon is as abſurd as to meaſure milk by 
the foot- rule: it is not the proper ſtandard 
to apply to them, though it is poſſible 
there may be ſome diſtant connection be- 
tween them. Here is a cuſtom, univerſally 
prevalent, which perplexes me beyond mea- 
ture to account for it. It is eaſy. to con- 
ceive great comfort, and even great utility 
ariſing from an extenſive acquaintance; 
nor is it difficult to account for people of a 
reſtleſs temper, and much curioſity, run- 
ning from one company to another, frequent- 

ly, even in the ſame evening, in hopes of 
ſeeing ſomething new, or hearing ſomething 
in one fet-which they may not in another. 
But how ſhall we account for a number of 
| uy GT n with che greateſt 


5 "1 exactneſs, 


if, 989-) 


exactneſs, and a profuſion of expence, 
getting into their coaches, perhaps in a 
horrid, wet, dreary night, and driving 
from one friend's houſe to another, for 
four houts together, not only without 
ever ſeeing one of their friends, but even 
without any intention or even a wiſh of 
ſeeing them? At every houſe they leave 
their name written or printed upon a piece 
of card, as a token that they expect their 
friends to take the like trouble. Upon 
what principles muſt one ſet out in order to 
explain this cuſtom with any tolerable 
chance of making it conformable to com- 
mon ſenſe? Eſpecially when you hear thoſe 
who praiſe it every night of their lives, 
join with you in crying out againſt the 
monſtrous abſurdity of it. But, you will 
ſay, do theſe friends never meet? Tes; 
perhaps once in a month or oftener, one 


1 ſommons to her houſe more people, 
C 2 « ** 
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one ball than it will hold; FA that, al- 
lowing one perſon out of two not to obey 
the ſummons,” from being engaged in 
ſome other place, the houſe is neverthe- 
leſs ſure of being at leaſt as full as it can 
be. Perhaps you will think this ſcheme 
not ſo advantageous for the enjoying the 
comforts of ſociety; and that, ſo far from 
any enjoyment of converſation, the lady of 
the houſe has hardly time even for paying 
the firſt forms of civility to ſuch a crowd. 
Ic may be very true; but they meet not 
for the ſake of converſation ; it is not the 
faſnion: their whole end in coming toge- 
ther is to form parties for cards; ſo that 
when once the lady of the houſe has ranged 
her company, and ſorted them into ſepa- 
rate ſets, ſhe has done with them, and 
leaves them to entertain one another. And 
in leſs than ten minutes their whole atten- 
tion is ſo ingroſſed oy the buſineſs in which 
they 


„ 
they are engaged, that the lady of the 
houſe is no more thought of than the hoſteſs 
of an inn; nor is it neceſſary for her to 
pay any farther attention to any of her 
company, except the particular ſet in 
which ſhe herſelf happens to be engaged at 
play. It is not eaſy for me to tell you, 
and impoſſible for you to conceive, hom 
much the attention of old and young, 
high and low, rich and poor, is engaged 
in cards, from one end of this great town 
to the other. Play is a ſcience as abſolutely 
neceſſary for every one to acquire, who 
intends to be admitted into any company, 
as it is for him to learn how to make a 
bow, or give an anſwer when he is ſpoken | 
to. Nay, I queſtion very much whether? an 
ignorance of cards is not the moſt unlucky 
failing a man can have; becauſe I find a 
man with literally no other knowledge 


than chat of the games of Whiſt and Qua- 
„ 


6 © ) 


drille, Loo and Lanſquenet, and who even 
never pretends to any converſation but what 
has reference to them, may paſs through 
polite life with credit, and be thought a 
very agreeable. man: at the ſame time that 
no talents, no amiable qualifications what- 
ever, will atone, in a polite circle, for an 
| Ignorance or a diſlike of play. A man who 
never plays muſt be contented to be receiv- 
ed with pleaſure, only at one time of the 
day. In the morning, when it is not ſo- 
much the cuſtom to play, he may meet 
with his ſhare of eſteem and reſpect; but in 
the evening it is far otherwiſe : he muſt be 
- contented with bare civility at moſt, and has 
reaſon to think himſelf happy if he is not 
grudged the chair he ſits upon, which 
might be ſo much better ee N a 
„ n b 
. 3 ; Arramonr. 
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8 ER E is 1 which. ahh 
matter of greater amazement to me, 
wi Os lived in ſo ſequeſtered a part of 
the world that even the necefſarics of life 
were not to be. gotten without difficulty, 
than the conſidering how many hundreds 
of people, not only gain a ſubfiſtence, but 
raiſe great fortunes by making and ſelling 
things, for which all the ingenuity am 
maſter of will not enable me to find out-a 
uſe. The people of this/town are not con- 
tented with furniſhing the body with every 
ſpecies of cloathing, not that it can require, 
but that the moſt fertile and luxurious ima- 
C4 gination 
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another to do it for him. Accordingly 


in nature, for the more eaſy performing 
; which a machine of ſome kind or other is 


misfortune to loſe, or chooſes not to em- 


ploy any of his limbs or ſenſes, may meet 
with people ready, for a gratuity, to per- 


bit oth | to be goin from between the 
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gination can contrive; they go ill farther; 
they ſpend. one, half of their time in con- 
triving Wa ts, and the other in _ ſupplying 
them. Narr en to have ſet out upon 
theſe two principles; that no man would 
take any trouble for any thing if he could 
help it, and that no man would do any 
thing for himſelf, if he could procure 


there is, hardly the moſt ſimple operation 


not invented ; and a man who has had the 


form all their functions. 


. to be pulled up at the heel, a 
cork to be drawn out of a bottle, a ſmall 


{FR N by teeth, 


n 


eth everh Mop will fürn 56s with two 


or three machines ſor each purpoſe, con- 
tec Von” as 3 different principles: : 


LS ...025 


you bes _—_— conveniencies 'peculiar 0 
itſelf,” £4 V2 51 10 480 U Kg 
I Was bende Sulit down a ſtreet, 
and ſaw written over a door in large letters 
of gold; *R. GREEN, Dentiſt.” As I was 
much at a loſs to gueſs what might be Mr. 
Green's otofeffion;” 1 enquired of © a man 
who ſtood at his door. It happened to be 
himſelf, He informed me that he rectified 
all diſorders of the teeth and gums z that 
he had the honour to clean the teeth of 
moſt of the nobility, and to ſcale” them 
once or twice in a winter. I begged he 
would inform me what he meant by ſcal- 
ing. He told me that the heat of the t- 
mach and the remains of the food we cat, 
cauſed 


( 26 ) 


cauſed, an incruſtation on the teeth, of 
the nature of ſcales; which, if. it was not 
removed, would infallibly ruin them in a 
few years; and concluded with deſiring 
he might have the honour of putting my 
mouth in order. I had been ſo often 
warned of the tricks of the town, that I 
did not know whether even the tceth in my 
head were ſafe, ſo made my retreat with 
ſome precipitation. Pray aſk our Char- 
lotte, who ſcales the fineſt teeth Lever ſaw; 
I doubt Mr. Green would hardly allow 
them to be perfect though, without ſome 
aſſiſtance from him. By this I found that 
none but they who could not afford to pay a 
dentiſt, cleaned their own teeth: I had be- 
fore learned that many hundreds of our 
own nation, and many more from a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, gained a handſome live- 
libood; by combing the hair of other peo- 
Ple's heads; and 1 have been {ſince informed 
BE | | that 
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+87” 
that there are ſeveral people ecken | 
ail of dies peoples Angers I live in a 
continual dread leit it ſhould grow unpo- 


lite to chew one's own victuals; as I think 
in that caſe I ſhould'be completely ſtarvedy 
of which, by-the-bye, I at preſent run no 


ſmall riſk, from the ingenuity of faſhion- 
able cooks, who contrive to diſguiſe every 


thing they dreſs in ſuch a manner, that T 
ſeldom meer with any thing I d are a 


upon, till my patron is ſo good as to in- 
form me what. it is com poſed of. 
Would not one think that nature had ſo 
amply. endowed us with every conveni- 
ence as to leave us nothing to wiſh for, 
and that exceſs of happineſs had obliged 
us to exert our ingenuity to frame ſome 
artificial wants for the ſake of variety! 
Happy * Who know no wants but 
mah 


: (28 ) 1 
what nature dictates, and whom neither 
luxury nor idleneſs prevent ſupplying them 
for themſelves! e 

| . 
ALTAMONT. 
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ALTAMONT to his Father. 


London. 

TDROM my earlieſt infancy, my ever ho- 
noured Sir, you have ſpared no pains 
to inſtru& me in the true principles of the 
Chriſtian religion : to which end you con- 
ducted me through all the different parts of 
that ineſtimable volume which contains the 
ſacred word of our Creator, and the precepts 

of our bleſſed Redeemer. You ſhewed me 

how wonderfully the practice of every ſocial 
duty which can contribute to the happineſs 
of man, is included in the commands of 
the goſpel z and how intimately the happi- 
neſs of the next life is connected with 
that of the preſent: and all this in ſo 
; plain 


630) 
plain and obvious a manner, that not a 
ſingle difficulty occurred through the whole 
ſyſtem. Judge then of my ſurpriſe, when, 
upon a more intimate acquaintance with 
the world, I find that the whole body of 
_ Chriſtians has been long torn and divided 
by.innumerable diſſentions into A number 
of different ſets, whoſe tenets. ſeem to be 
as oppoſite to each other, as thoſe. of the 
Mahometans and. Jews. As I was amuſ- 
ing myſelf the other day, in a bookſeller's 
ſhop. I counted no leſs than ſeven or eight 
illuſtrations, expoſitions, and explanations 
of the ſacred. ſcriptures. Surely, ſaid J, 
the ſcriptures which I have read had not 
difficulties ſufficient in them to require 
all theſe comments to make them in- 
telligible; they certainly muſt, formerly, 
have been very obſcure, and it is the la- 
bour of theſe writers which has brought 
them to the intelligible ſtate we find them 


in 
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in at preſent. By no kennste r r 

the bookſeller, © the ſcriprures themſelves 
have been always in the ſtate you now ſee 
them in; but, as every ſect has explained 
certain doctrines according to their own no- 
tions, diſputes and controverſies have ariſen, 
which have produced more volumes than 
you ſee in my ſhop.”* Well, replied I, I 
hope they have at laſt ſettled their mean- 
ing; I hope there are no diſputed paſſages 
at preſent. The bookſeller flared; and re- 
plied, he could not ſay any thing to it.“ 
But a grave looking man, who was read- 
ing in the ſhop, and had overheard our dif- 
courſe, turned to me and ſaid, „ Young: 
gentleman, you are but little aequainted with: 
' the nature of theſe contraverſies if you 
think they can ever be at an end as long as 
there are men in the world. The true 
ſtandard of belief will never be ſettled as 
long a as each writer explains to you, not 

whar® 


© nation, we raiſe objections to the ł 


- courſe; and all this ſophiſtry does mighty 
gl vel, whilſt Fee are in high health and 


— 40. belt e. and to ſupport 
which he will ſtrain e every. p aſſage he meets 
with ton his own purp ſe,, and force. even 
oppoſite paſſages to join in 1 ſupporting. his 


bypotheſis:, His. paſſions, have formed a 


| dem, and have drawn in his judgment 


to ſupport it. Religion is, by this means, 5 
become leſs a rule for our lives, than a 
theme on which to exerciſe our ingenuity, 
and a ſubject for diſputation. It is a long 

ſep with us, however warmly we may 

argue, from profeſſing to believing; and 
2 far longer from belief to practice. When- 


* ever the practice of any tenet of our religion 


would interfere with our intereſt or inch- 
TE SLE Od : © bd" 


the dodtrive and ſo the practice fall in 


ſpirits: 


{t «> 


Fires they know, then, howtokeeprolig jon 
from giving them any trouble, for if one ſect 
is too ſtrict for them, they can eaſily embrace 
another, whoſe tenets are leſs ſevere. But 
the caſe is much altered when they draw 
near the cloſe of life; they are glad, then, 
to call in to their comfort all the pleaſing 
promiſes of religion; for, though they 
cannot bear to live without pleaſure, yet 
they can * no means e wo o die nn 
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2 was leaked with is man' s communi- 

cate manner, and took the liberty to aſk 
hid Pa {&& he profeſſed himſelf to be 
8 am,“ ſays he, <1 2 Chriſtian ; ; 
ds farther . than that, I cannot anſwer 
Mu en. 1 conform to the public 
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ſable duty, and 1 think the form eſta- 
bliſhed by that church the leaſt exception- 
able of any: but I ſuffer not that, nor 
any other church, to preſcribe to me in 
matters of faith. I form my own articles 
of belief, upon the unerring evidence 
which our Saviour himſelf has been pleaſ- 
ed to leave us; and I endeavour to regu- 
late my practice by the two great rules, 
of Piety towards God, and Charity to- 
wards man.“ I hope, Sir,” ſays the 
bogkſeller, © the ſimplicity of your no- 
tions will not ſpread; for, if it does, 
many hundred pounds-worth of my ſtock 
may 80 to line trunks and wrap up gro- 
cery.” The gentleman told him he need 
not much fear it, and took his leave. I 
returned home full of melancholy reflec- 
tions upon the folly of human nature, 
- which ſhould take ſo much pains to make 
the way to heaven 10 perplexed and in- 
| tricate. 
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7 ov would imagine, from the firſt 
" diſcourſe which conſtantly paſſes be- 
tween any two friends when they meet, that 
the itihabitants of this town divided their 
Whole attention between the good of their 
fellow creatures in particular, and that of 
the community in general; that their firſt 
care was to approve themſelves good Chriſ. 
tians, and their next, good citizens: for, 
the firſt queſtion'they aſk is always . how | 
do you do?“ As if their firſt, care was 
your private welfare; the next, what 
news?“ As if their ſecond conſideration 


was the good of the ſtare, Indeed the 
| ſecond 


4 37. ) 4 
| ſecond. queſtion. appe 

from their heart; for every man here 
ſeems more concerned for the good of the 
ſtate, than for that of his neighbour, or 
even of himſelf. The whole people are 
news · mongers, and meet by hundreds for 
no other purpoſe than to talk and hear 
news, and ſettle the affairs of the nation. 
Whenever any public tranſaction takes n 
ill turn from miſmanagement, the whble 
town immediately takes the alarm, and 
every man you meet, has, in half an hour, 
planned an infallible ſcheme, by by Which the 
miſchief might have been preyented. From 
whence it appears very clearly, that no hu- 
ſineſs ever met with ill ſucceſs, but from ö 
the care of it having been unfortunateſy 
intruſted to the only perſon in the king- 
dom who did not know how it ; thould 
be managed. I was, at firſt, a good g 
deal perplexed to account Wi the . 
9117 bn 2 1850 f} 3 D 3 ledge 5 
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ledge which every perſon, even doun 
to the loweft - mechanic, | Goin” to have 1 
of the public affairs; which I imagin- 

ed were committed to the care of a few | 


people, of conſequence and ability ſuffici- 


ent for ſuch an undertaking, and who, I 


thought, would hardly ſubmit to inform 
the loweſt of the people of the moſt ſecret 


ſprings of their actions. But I was ſoon 
informed that every morning there were 


Publiſhed a certain number of papers, con- 


5 taining all the tranſactions, not only of our 


own, but of all the nations in Europe, 
nay in the world; from whence a man 


might furniſn himſelf with as much know- 
ledge as would enable him to talk as well, 


and as long, upon the ſtate of public af- 


fairs, as any one who was ever ſo inti- 


mately concerned in the management bog 
Mong” e 36 Ms 
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Happy in this intelligence, I determined 
to go every morning to one of the houſes, 
where all this knowledge is to be purchaſ- 
ed, and lay in a ſufficient fund of conver- 
ſation for the reſt of the day. One morn- 
ing I began to put my ſcheme in execution, 
and applied myſelf ſo cloſely to my ſtudies, 
that I thought myſelf thoroughly qualified 
to talk upon the affairs of the public as well 
as a miniſter of ſtate. Accordingly, at dinner, 
I advanced a piece of news, which I was ſur- 
priſed to find received without much credit; 
and my patron rather diſconcerted me by 
aſking with a ſmile, where J learned that 
piece of intelligence? However, I thought 
the name of the Public Advertiſer would 
immediately turn the tables, and procure 
that, credit to my intelligence, which, to 
ſay the truth, I did not much expect from 
my own aſſertion; for every thing here is 


benen according to the rank or figure of 
oh hed D 4 the 


| (4) 
* 
theperſon who aſſerts i ins but gueſs my r- 


128 c 


ptiſe when I Was is anſwered coldly,. & AY» 1 
cthoaght ſo; news-paper intelligence nen 


| ver to de depended upon, Altamont; 1955 
body ever belie ves a word he reads chere 


Here I was again at a loſs.— What! ſays, 
Ito myſelf, are all the People i in this town. 


then contented to throw away money, time, 


12 . 


Pd 


and attention, in writing and | reading what; 
none of them believe? Can it be poſſible 
that ſo many hundreds ſhould thus pay for 
being deceived, and chat i in the ſame Way 
ever day of their lives! ? It myſt be ſao; 
for, upon liſtening to the diſcourſe of. the 
company at table, 1 heard every article 


which 1 had read in the morning, either 
controverted, otherwiſe repeelentets. or ab- 
er contradicted. 
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. my Henry, the Ft are, inen 
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\ 40d 2: ens odo aotr2q el: 
TEU fgt mate di iſcovery really hurt me, 
as L fa my felt cut off, by, it, from What I 
hoped would have proved an inen hanltible | 
ſource of knowledge. or” Pray Sir, ſaid! 
I ts 'my Patron, . with no. ſmall, dejeRioblin- - 
wy" countenance, 6c be fo good as to inform 0 
me truly, are thoſe. papers which bread, 
this morning entirely filled with falſhoods*: 
Is there no ſuch perſon, AS. John Evans, 
taylor, who makes you a ſuit. of clothes 
twenty per cent. cheaper than his brethren, 2 
Are there no ſuch things to be had 28 E- 
ſence of Water- Dock, Balſam of Honey, * 
Tincture of Centaury, and all. theſe, inva- 
luable medicines, which, I flattered, moſes W 
would ſoon eradicate every fiſcal; out o 
the kingdom? O yes,“ replied, my 
patron, laughing heartily (which, by- rig 
bye, is often the caſe when I venture to aſk. 
queſtions) . all theſe you may be ſute of 
— at the na ara in the adver- 


riſements ; 5 


(#9 


- . 3 becauſe theſe are articles of in- 
telligence which the proprietors pay for 
having inſerted; and, bad as the people of 


this town are, they do not love deceit well 


enough to pay for practiſing i.. 


What abundance of caution, my dear | 


i Henry, | is neceſſary in ſuch a town as this, 


where nothing can guard you from being 


. deceived by the next man you meet, but its 
* n to v own intereſt o do ain 
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| ALTAMON T | to CHARLOTTE. 42 


deb yr 1 |. London,” | 
7 c OUR woc Henry, in bn laſt let- 
ter, informs me that you have a great 
e to hear my opinion of the ladies 
meet with in this great city; and that you 
deſire to hear it from myſelf. How hard a 
taſk, lovely Charlotte, have you impoſed 
upon me! how ſhall I attempt to give you 

my opinion of perſons whom I find ſo much 
difficulty myſelf in underſtanding ? . 


n 


The ladies of faſhion in this place puzzle 
me more than can be imagined, One WIN. 
would be almoſt tempted to think, from a 
ſlight obſervation of them, that they ſpent 
their 


— - — —— — 
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„% WI 
their whole time in the moſt trifing em- 


plopments.;. that the ftudy of one. kour, 


Fas; only. how to amuſe themſelves the 


F next. Tbeir moſt ſerious purſuits Tem, t 


would hardly think worthy the a attention of 
A; ſenſible. child of ten years old. "I cap 
ed: after a mode not ſeen before, 2 


| gown. Juſt arrived from abroad, an awk- 


yard. China figure, or ſome. ſuch trifle, 
ſeems, to thoſe who hive no opportunity 
of knowing them intimately, to conſtitute 
their chief happineſs, and be the conſtant 
obje&t of their purſuit. ; But this can never | 
be the caſe; becauſe my patron and ſeyeral 4 


other men have affured me, that 1 many of 


thoſe ladies, whom I haye ſeen ſo employ- 
ed, are very ſenſible women, and people 


of the firſt diſtinction, both with regard to 


»birth;,and education. It muſt be only, 


therefore, to common obſervers, a and to 


5 | " thoſe 


[ 45 ) 
thoſe Sho N no. intimate Weg 
with them, that they appear to ſpend thelt 
4 whole lives in folly and triflin They | 
muſt haye hours and days whic they Ei 
ploy i in the purſuit of ſuch acqulfetments as 
are worthy the attention of women of ſenſe, 
and people of rank. All the ditgculc 
with me, is to imagine, when "they find 
time to think feriouſly, even for half an 
| hour, No lady, here, riſes till near bon 13 
and no lady ſtays at home long after he is I 
riſen, unleſs ſhe happens to Le" a it © '& 
the head-ach, and then ſhe cannot be very 
well qualified for applying to any thing; 
no lady has more than barely time to drets 
herſelf before dinner, after ſhe is returned 
from her morning's excurſion ; and, in the 
evening,” no lady can exiſt out of a'croud, _ 
either at home or abroad. Where then is 
the time for reflection, where is the time 


. reading, Where is the ame her Baill 
; en” all 


=} iv} 

k all thoſe accompliſhments which, 1 am told, 
| every woman of faſhion pofſeſſes? I Own 
1 am at à loſs to tell; unleſs they fit 
Ap all night, and facrifice their health to 
| — their eager purſuit after knowledge. This 


| may be the caſe, and 1 am the more in- 
enned to think it is, becauſe, whenever 1 


| have had the honour of being admitted to 
j viſit a lad) i in the morning, 1 have obſerv- 


N 


ce a paleneſs and languor in her face and 
mannet, which is always the conſequence 
of broken reſt, And yet it is amazing 
ho ſoon they recover from their fatigue; 
for aſter having been hurried about all day, 
and having paſſed the greateſt part of the 
night at their ſtudies, though they look a 
little pale and faint in the morning, yet 
they always recover their looks and ſpirits. 
before the evening, ſo as to enable them to 
go through the ſame fatigue again; which, 


| en repeated N day, ſeems neither 
01 to 
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to affect cheir ſpirits nor their cor | 
How little would. a fortnight's bitting vp 
to attend a ſick father have affected one of 
theſe ladies, which almoſt coſt you your 
life! How happy would. it have made 
| your friends to haye ſeen your complexion 4 
ſo ſoon reſtored to its native bloom What 5 
pleaſure muſt it be to ladies with ſuch con- 
ſtitutions, to perform all the laborious at- 
Z tendance due to a ſick father, huſband, or 
child, with all the eagerneſs of affection, 
and, at the ſame time, without any injury 
to their own health! They certainly muſt 
derive this ſtrength of conſtitution from A 
uſe; for I obſerve that mothers take great bo 
care to inure their daughters to this kind 
of life from their earlieſt infancy. I have 
often ſeen a child of eight or nine years of 
age, led through the whole fatiguing cirele 
of public amuſements, and acquiring an 
| tabirual lzengeh of conftirarioos-by firing 
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Hatch the revolutions at 4 card ue 
n hours after other children of chat 
age have been in bed, and enjoying th 
peaceable repoſe, which is, I believe, in- 
conſiſtent with the life of a woman of 
faſhion, and therefore is what every child 
of faſhion ought to be n en with an 


utter anne 0 x 
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1 lathe "ons ae told 8 a is no 


7 Gele province in which a miſtreſs of a 
family has ſo good an opportunity of ſhin- 


ing, as in the elegance of her table. In 


great cities like this, where eating is be- 
come a ſcience, and that of a very com 
plex kind, one can imagine it natural i 
lady, who is deſirous of doing credit to her 


huſband's rank or fortune, totake ſome pains 


to make herſelf miſtreſs of every branch of 


faſhionable luxury. But the care of 'what 


their in are to 3 has of late, been 
oe nt 


1 tw? 


found too indelicate, and, ** tog tos: ; 
#9v5:30 fall under che direftign, of a lady 
of faſhion ; they. have, therefore tranſmitted 
that, to a proper ſervant retained, for that 
purpoſe, and confine, their own attention to 


7 vis 4 : 


things, which, though they. are contriyed 


2 


to occupy great part of the table, 1 it never 
vas deſigned any body ſhould eat. A 
chicken, or even a ſwan, has nothing 
in it to require the attention of the lady 
of the houſe; but ſhe muſt employ all 
her conttivance to have plenty of hens | 
and chickens in butter, ſwans in forced- 
meat ſwimming in lakes of Jelly, ſheep and 
lambs, goats and bulls of various materials 
gravel-walks of ſu gar-plumbs, C hineſe tem- 
ples of cut Paper, fountains of roſe water, 
and, in ſhort, ſuch a collection of puerili- 
ties, though with ſuch a ſhew of elegance, 
a8 would ae out a proper banquet for 
A. young Prince, on bis ſixth or ſeventh 85 
Drin E : birth 


6 
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"attention . a lady of the firſt — 2 And 
the profuſion of expence which | is thus la- 
viſhed away, upon what, to a common 
7 underſtanding, appears an heap of uſeleſs 
| traſh, is amply made amends for in the 
noble field i it furniſhes for the lady of the 
: EY to exerciſe her genius and invention 
in; not to mention the fine ſubjects it af- 
| Se for then moſt brilliant converſation. 

There is nothing ſo entertaining T4 ima- 
Sine, to thoſe who. underſtand ir, as the 
_conyerſation which paſſes i in a polite circle, 
| either at table, or in the drawing room. 


— * 


an 1 Il 5 by. not underſtanding half 
that paſſes. What a mortification is it. to 
me to hear an hearty laugh, which I would 
wiſh. to join in, but cannot for want of 
haying heard, or underſtood what it was 
CE a+ chat 


* 


a 
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chat occalioned 1 t! How many times hive 
I fat grave when the whole company 'has | 
appeared highly delighted with ſome obſer- 
vation, made perhaps by a great man or a 
pretty woman, which, though to me it 
ſeemed the moſt childiſh, trite, ridiculous 
thing imaginable, muſt to thoſe who un- 
derſtood it, contain ſome exquiſite piece of 
humour, or delicately turned ſatire. 1 
have once, when the company ſeemed re- 
markably chearful, and the converſation 
5 remarkably lively, endeavoured to collect 
ſome of the moſt brilliant ſallies which 
were moſt applauded, in order to afk the 
favour of ſome friend, who is converſant 
in the great world, to explain their depth 
and meaning to me; bur I do not know 
how it was, I found it impoſſible ; for 
though the whole company had talked for 
ſeveral hours, it was impoffible to ſteal 
1 n_ "uy" from them, or retail one word 
| Sy © that 
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that had been ſaid. 1 bend recollect dut 


one thing, and that was, upon my ſay- 


ing that a long ſtory, which an old gen- 


- tleman with a ſtar upon his coat, told 
about a hackney coachman, would have 
been juſt as intelligible without being in- 
| terwoven with ſo many oaths and impre- 


cations; a lively young lady informed the 


5 company that I was a methodiſt; which 


produced a univerſal laugh. As I did not 


_ underſtand the term, I ſaid, © I might, 


for any thing I knew,” which produced 


* 


Lou find I am ſo ill qualified for po- 
lire converſation, that you will eaſily be- 
lieve me, when I ſay I have received 
| more exquiſite enjoyment from the native 
ſimplicity of a certain young lady of my 
1 acquaintance far, far from this gay town, 
than 


* 


than ever 1 did from all the brilliant cir- 
cles to which J have had the honour of | e 


- 


ing introduced. * ld” 8 | 
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ALTamonT to HENRV. 


1 


THATEVER points of morality 
the inhabitants of this town may be 
deficient in, they are by no means ſo in the 
duty of humanity, Throughout the whole 


Place there are magnificent hoſpitals built 


and endowed, by voluntary: contribution, 
for the relief of every diſeaſe and every ac- 


cident to which mankind is liable: and, I 


am convinced, that the principle of com- 
paſſion is ſo firmly rooted in the minds of 
theſe people, that, were a man ever ſo ob- 
noxious to them (for ſometimes the whole 


nation take it into their heads to hate one 


Waienler perſon) to meet with any acci- 
dent, 


* . . : 5 


dent, even at the very inſtant in which the 


whole city was in a clamour againſt him, 


he would meet with many, who at the 


time they curſed him, would give him 
their aſſiſtance. What inconſiſtency, you 
will ſay, is this ! it is ſo; and were I to 


point out ſome one characteriſtical mark by 


which to diſtinguiſh this whole deep „ 
8 -ſhould be that of e 7 


A houſe e i to a lady of quality, | 


was unfortunately burnt down; the whole 


family, amounting to eight or nine perſons, 


either periſhed, or eſcaped with loſs of 


limbs. The whole town was in a conſter- 


nation; nobody mentioned the accident 
without the ſtrongeſt marks of compaſſion; 
many with as real forrow as if they had 
been intimately connected with the unhap- 


py ſufferers. 1 caught the general grief, 


not without being Draka to ſee fo may 
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chouſand hearts ſo open to the feelings 6 
humagity.. Soon after this affair my patron 
told me that the poſt from Germany had 
brought an account that we had gained a 
victory over our enemies, but with the loſs 
of fifteen hundred of our own countrymen. 
concluded that the joy for the victory 
would be ſwallowed up in the grief for the 
loſs. of ſo many friends, and expected to 
ſee every man with the utmoſt horror and 
concern in his countenance. If the loſs of 
eight or nine perſons, thought I, produced 
ſuch a univerſal grief laſt week, what muſt 
be the conſequence of loſing fifteen hun- 
dred L. how was I amazed to find the direct 
contrary. to. what 1 expected ! the fifteen. 
hundred friends. were as much forgotten as 
if they had never been, and every man feli- 
citated his neighbour upon the gaining a 
victory over enemies whom he never ſaw, 


and from the conqueſt of whom he never 
could 


„ 
could reap the leaſt benefit. 1 was quite at 
a loſs to account for the ſeeming total ex- 
tinction of that humane principle this weck, 
which, in the laſt, I thought ſo rooted in 
the minds of the ſame people. But it ſeems 
it is always the caſe; they meaſure the ter- | 
ror of the accident by the diſtance at which 
it happened from their immediate inſpec- 


tion; and the body of a man taken droẽ＋n- 


ed out of a river tefore their eyes, will pro- 
duce. more melancholy reflections, than 


the death of thouſands, by ſword or earths 
quake, in another country. It was o 
wonder then, that the moſt trifling ſuc- 


. 


ceſs, where every individual looks upon 


himſelf as intimately concerned in the ſuc- 
ceſs of the fleets and armies of the nation, 
ſhould check the feelings of humanity, and 


SIE 


obliterate all remembrance of their butch- 


ered countrymen, I was, the other day, 
hinting my ſentiments upon this ſubject, 


(T9087) | 
in a circle of men at a coffee-houſe, who 
ſeemed to look upon me with the greateſt 
ſurpriſe, on finding that I thought any loſs 
of our on too dear a price to pay for a 
victory over our enemies. I could not 
help enquiring a little how this inveterate 
enmity aroſe between us and our neigh- 
bouring nation, and what was the immedi- 
ate cauſe of our preſent quarrel. It was a 
long while before I could get any anſwer 
to my queſtion, but looks of amazement: 
I from thence concluded that I had only 
betrayed my own ignorance, by enquiring 
after what was ſo well known by every 
one but myſelf, But I was much miſ- | 
taken; for I found that every perſon in 
company was, in this reſpect, as igno- 
rant as myſelf: all that they knew was, 
that we had been at peace, that we were 2 
now at war, that a Frenchman was 4 
«Frenchman, and that it was the buſigeſs 
| ” of 
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of an Engliſhman to knock him on the 
head. One of the moſt intelligent in the 
company informed me, at laſt, that che 
cauſe of our preſent quarrel with the 


French nation, had originally been about 
the right to a tract of uncultivated land 


in the fartheſt part of the globe, and che - 
right of catching fiſh, in another part 


as diſtant; but that we had long ſince 
gained theſe points, and were now diſput- 
ing ſome rights with them, which, before 


this quarrel, we allowed them the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of. And are theſe cauſes,” 
replied I with aſtoniſhment, deemed ſuf- © 
ficient by rational creatures to juſtify all 
the maſſacres which we hear of, both of 
friends and foes? or can it be conſiſtent - 


with common ſenſe, for ſo - many thou- 


ſands of people to rejoice in harraſſing a 


nation with famine, miſery, and death, with 
almoſt equal deſtruction to themſelves; and 


all 
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all this for advantages which not one in 
fifty knows whether he poſſeſſes or not? 1 P 
| ſhould imagine, that whenever men com- 
mit injuſtice, it is their intereſt that leads 
them to it, and that from a natural ſelf- 
love they only prefer their own ſatisfaction 
to that of any others; but for men to en- 


ter with ſuch eagerneſs into the moſt fla- 


grant acts of injuſtice, for advantages which 
at leaſt two thirds of them not only can 
have no benefit from, but even no know- 
ledge of, is as incomprehenſible as a union 
between fire and water. I found I was the 
only perſon who was of this opinion; it 
never ſeemed to have entered into the heads 
of any of the reſt, that a ſtate of warfare 
might poſſibly be nothing but a ſeries of 
the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice, or in- 
deed that any juſtice is due to an enemy. 
Is it poſſible, my dear Henry, that there 
ſhould be two kinds of juſtice, and that 

1 the 


* 


the ſame which regulates. the tranfactions 
between man and man, ſhould have no in- 
fluence oyer thoſe between nation- and na- 


tion? Surely the omniſcient judg e of all 
things will ſee with equal abhotrence a 
kingdom deſtroyed, or a widow's houſe, 
devoured, 
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LETTER XII. 


ALTAMONT to HENRY. 


Londen. : 


4H E people of this town, eſpecially 

the common ſort, ſeem either to 

1 very vague notions of juſtice, or elſe 
to act with the ſame inconſiftency with re- 
gard to that, as they do with regard to 
every other thing. There i is a kind of pu- 
niſhment much in uſe here, which is ex- 
poſing a man who has been guilty of certain 
crimes which are not capital, upon an high 
ſtage, with his head and hands thruſt 
through ſome holes in a board contrived 
for that purpoſe, which they call e pillory. 
The original intent of it was, as I am in- 


formed, to expoſe the criminal to the igno- 
=  minious 


Cs 


minigus derifion of the populace, and by 
ſliewing his perſon in ſo public a manner, . 

render it too well known for people to be 

deceived by him for the future. But it- 
ſometimes happens that, when either the 
criminal or the crime he has committed 
chances to be peculiarly obnoxious to the 
people, they are not contented with derid- 
ing or remarking him, but treat him in a 
rougher manner, Pen by pelting him with 
ſtones and dirt render his puniſhment little 
leſs than capital. - And this is a part c of che 
execution of juſtice which the populace are, 
in general, very fond of exerciſing; and i is 
therefore the moſt dreaded part of the pu- 
niſhment; for I cannot find that ſhame and 
ignominy ſeem to be at all regarded by the 
inhabitants of this city. 
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8 was, yeſterday, preſent when a perſons 
was | Funiſhed in this manner, for having 
defrauded 
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1 
defrauded another of a conſiderable ſum by 
unjuſt pretences, and that in ſo baſe a man- 
ner that every body wondered how he came 
not to be capitally convicted. I pitied the 
poor wretch as he aſcended the ſcaffold, and | 
was ſurpriſed to find that the people gave 
him no moleſtation, as I had heard his 

crime repreſented as being more dangerous 

to the ſecurity of trade, the ſummum bonum 
of London, tban any other whatever. 
Whilſt I was admiring the clemency of the 
people, I ſaw an unuſual buſtle amongſt 
the croud; and preſently perceived a poor 
man with his cloaths almoſt torn from his 
back, begging for mercy, which his per- 
ſecutors ſeemed not at all dif; poſed to grant 
him. They hurried him on with all the 
marks of implacable reſentment. The dif- 
ferent treatment which they gave this poor 
fellow, compared with that which the man 


in the pillory met with, made me conclude 
1 b that 


(8 * 


that he either was a murderer ur böd beer 
detected in ſome crime ſo deteſtable as to 
excite, in an inſtant, the perſecution of five 
hundred people, who ſeemed; to vie with 


each other in teſtifying their abhorrence of 
it. 1; with ſome difficulty, procured an 


anſwer to the repeated queſtions aſked 


about the affair, from a man who ſeemed 


not at all intereſted in the buſtle: he ſmok- 
ed his pipe at a ſhop- door with great com- 
$ poſure; and, to all my eager. enquiries, 


anſwered coolly, a pick- pocket, I ſup- 


poſe. I thought he either laughed at my 


impatience, or miſunderſtood me, ſo ap- 


plied to another, to learn, if poſſible, what 
crime this poor wretch had been guilty of, 
to call off the attention of the people from 
the perſon they met to gaze at, or to puniſh. 
found my ſerious friend had not impoſed 
upon nor miſunderſtood me; thoſe very 
5 who felt no indignation againſt the 


F perſon 
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Oy who, from the baſeſt OY. had 
defrauded his neighbour of a conſiderable 
ſam, were perſecuting, with the moſt bru- 
tal violence, a poor fellow who, from want, 
had picked a handkerchief out of another's 
pocket, worth half a crown, Yes, my 
friend, the characteriſtic mark of theſe peo- 


uu is inconſiſtency. 


Adieu. 
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LETTER NN.. 


ALTAMONT to HENRY. 


London. 

HERE is a certain ſet of men to be 
met with in every coffee-houſe, and 
almoſt in every company, whoſe whole 
life is ſpent in one continued diſpute. Law, 
phyſic, divinity, politics, the weather of 
laſt week, the dreſs of laſt year, the merit 
of an author, the taſte of a ſoup, every 
thing furniſhes them with a ſubject. They 
are neither to be ſilenced by demonſtration, 
nor convinced by argument. Whenever 
you advance any thing in converſation, 
their fuſt thought is, how the truth of it 
may be plauſibly diſputed. If it happens 
to be a matter of fact, they deny it at once, 
; 2 and 
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and offer you a wager to the contrary.— 
You do not know, you ſay, what a wager 


is; it is no more than this: I will give 


you ſuch a ſum of money if it is ſo, if 
you will give me the ſame if it is not. That 
is a wager; and moſt probably the matter 
in queſtion is not of a farthing's conſe- 
quence to either of us, whether it is ſo or 
not: if you happen to think ſo, and decline 
the bet, it is well for the W torr 3 It an- 


what you UN. 3 to be a matter 
of opinion, then the torrent breaks looſe; 


arguments are heaped on arguments; he 


will diſpute your feelings, your ſenſes; 
know what you think better than you do 
yourſelf; and prove that you are not pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed with what you think . 


il man of this caſt attacked me 53 


morning, on my ſaying that there was a 
oreat 


EE 

great deal of humour in ſuch a book, and 
that it made me laugh extremely. He ſaid 
it could not make me laugh, for it was the 
ſtupideſt book that ever was written: 1 ap- 
pealed to my patron, who aſſured him that 
it had made us both laugh heartily, after 
breakfaſt yeſterday : as this was rather too 

plain a fact to be denied, and too much in 
our favour to bear a wager, he contented 
himſelf with endeavouring to prove, that 
though we poſſibly might laugh, yet we 
ought not to have laughed. f 


If you aſk a diſputant of this kind, what 
pleaſure he propoſes to himſelf in being 
perpetually engaged in a civil war? It is 
moſt probable that he will tell you, * no 
man in England loves a diſpute leſs than he 
does; but that he cannot bear to hear 
people advance ſuch abſurdities,” Or elle, 
he will abſolutely "o the fact, and ſay 

Fg . + 
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that he never does enter into any diſpute 
about any thing. If you attempt to- con- 
vince him of the contrary, he will diſpute 
upon that for an hour, and, at the ſame 
time, argue both for and againſt himſelf. 


If this humour was abſolutely harmleſs, 
it would be only ridiculous ; but it is not 
ſo. One would imagine that it would be 
no difficult matter for people to keep their 
temper, who diſputed upon a ſubject which 
was not of the leaſt conſequence to either 
of them : but ſo apt are we to be partial 
to our own opinions, that I have known a 
diſpute about, perhaps, the exact diſtance 
between one town and another, or ſome 
ſach trifle, end in a ſerious quarrel between 
two near friends, who have met with affec- 
29855 and parted with diſguſt. 
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How ridiculouſly abſurd is the pride and 


and lahr of deſiring or en to be dic- 
1 


t 3 

tator general to the whole world, and to 
allow no man to think or act but according 
to our directions! Difference of opinion 
between two ſenſible men ariſes from the 
different lights in which they ſee the ſame 
thing; difference of opinion between two 
weak men ariſes from the arrogant deſire of 
inſtructing each other: the former are eaſily 
ſettled z the latter never. | 


Adieu. io 
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LETTER XIV. 


ALTAMONT to CHARLOTTE. 


yo: 


IHE more I ſtudy people of taſhion 

in this place, the more I am at a 

loſs to underſtand them. They ſeem, 
to me, to regulate their whole behaviour 
by certain rules, according to which every 
one's taſte, every one's ſentiments, every 
one's actions muſt be formed, without 
any regard to nature, or difference of 
feelings. The moſt prevailing amuſement 
amongſt them at preſent, next to cards, 1s 
muſic : every body therefore muſt have an 
ear and acquire a taſte for muſic. You 
will fay, as I did, that an ear for muſic, or 
even a capability of diſtinguiſhing ſounds, 
muſt 


( 73 ) 


muſt be born with one, and is not to be 
acquired. It is very true; nevertheleſs a 


taſte for muſic is, to all apearance, acquir- N 
ed every day in this place. The firſt thing 


that is neceſſary, is to get by heart the 
names of the moſt eminent performers 
upon every inſtrument, and thoſe of the 


moſt favourite ſingers : for both ſinging 


and playing is here a trade; and it ſome- 
times happens that a talent for either of 
them is the happieſt with which a man or 
woman can be born ; as they turn to better 
account than the moſt uſeful ſcience can 
do. When you have gotten the names of 
the fingers, you muſt next get the three or 
four firſt words of the favourite airs which 
they ſing : for the taſte of the great world 
is ſo confined, even in their moſt favourite 
amuſement, thar, perhaps, four or five 
ſingle airs engroſs the attention of the 


wole town for a year, which next year 


give 
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give place to four or five others. When 
you have once attained to the being able to 
talk of theſe airs by their names, and to 
know who fings them beſt, you will make 
a better figure in converſation than if you 
knew all the muſic which ever was com- 
poſed, except them. The next thing to be 
learned is the faſhionable notions with re- 


gard to the comparative merit of the ſeveral 


performers ; for here nobody is allowed to 
Judge for himſelf; a few leading people 


Judge for all the reſt, who implicitly ſub- 


ſcribe to their opinions. You are not 
therefore to liſten whether Giardini accom- 
panies better than Hay, or Manzoli ſings 
better than Eliſi, but you are only to re- 


member that Giardini does accompany bet- 


ter than Hay, and that Manoli is a better 


ſinger than Eli. When you have done 


this you are qualified to go to the opera 
and come home in raptures. But there is 
53 8 one 
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one thing with regard the opera which aſto- 
niſhes me, and which I cannot by any means 
account for. The opera (as you have of- 
ten heard from my father, whoſe love for 
muſic, and thorough knowledge of it, led 
him to bring us early acquainted with it) is a 
regular, dramatic piece, interſperſed with 
airs, which being ſet to muſic is performed 
on a ſtage by perſons who in their dreſſes and 
action are taught to repreſent the perſons 
of the drama. Now as this performance 
is circumſtantially the ſame every night it 
is repreſented, one would imagine that it 
muſt always pleaſe alike; notwithſtanding 
which, I find that the ſelf ſame opera, 
which pleaſes even to rapture, and which is 
frequented even to crouding on a Saturday, 
is dull and inſipid and almoſt totally neg- 
lected on a Tueſday, which are the two 
evenings of performing. I have attended 


the opera on both nights, and endeavoured 
90 to 
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to find out the cauſe of this diſtinction; 
but, as I can find no manner of difference, 
except the performers looking more out of 

humour on a thin night than a full one, I 
am apt to think it is one of the things 
which are only known to thoſe who have 
been all their lives uſed to polite life. In 
many things of this kind I am tempted to 
lament my own ignorance ; but in this caſe 
I am a gainer, as my enjoyment 1s doubled 
by it. Your brother tells me, my lovely 
Charlotte, that you accuſe me of not hav- 
ing mentioned the public ſpectacles in any 
of my letters. I am ſorry that I ſhould 

want to be reminded of doing any thing 
that would give you pleaſure. I am now 
accidentally fallen on the opera, and will 
take ſome other opportunity to ſpeak of the 
Play, which are the two capital public 
amuſements for the winter, amonęſt two 
hundred inferior ones. By the monſtrous 
RE, Be expence 
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expence which the people of this town are 
at in providing ſingers, muſicians, an houſe, 
decorations, ſcenery, dreſſes, &c. for the 
opera, one would be tempted to think that 
it was the higheſt enjoyment they were ca- 
pable of receiving; and yet, was you to ſee 
the liſtleſs inattention with which the gene- 
rality of the audience fit, except during the 
performance of ſome one favourite finger, 
you would. rather imagine they were paid 
for coming there. I ſaw this with aftoniſh- 
ment, and could not help aſking my pa- 
tron the meaning of it. Why,“ replied 
he, „the caſe is this; where there is one 
perſon comes to the opera for the ſake of 
the performance, there are fifty that come 
either for the ſake of the company they 
mect there, or becauſe it is the faſhion; 
once in a week to fit ſo many hours in ſuch 
a place. Among the number of people 
you ſee there, there are not perhaps twenty 
K whoſe 
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Fhoſe attention is not more fixed on the 
pit and boxes (which are the places where 
the beſt company ſit) than on the ſtage. 

And even the attention they ſeem to afford 
a favourite ſinger, is not beſtowed on his 
merit, but on the opinion they have of the 
judgment of the perſon who recommended 
him to their notice; for was it poſſible to 

make a bad ſinger look like their favour- 

ite, not half of them would be able by 
their ear to find out the cheat.” Does it 
not appear wonderful to you that people 
who, from their rank in life and affluence of 
fortune, have it in their power to enjoy 
whatever entertainment their taſte leads 
them to, ſhould thus ſuffer others to judge 
for them, and almoſt to perſuade them 
that they are delighted, with what they 
do not care a farthing about? It amaz- 
ed me, till I was more acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of the place; but I am now ſo 
* « | con- 


© 90 7 
convinced of the prevalence of faſhion, that 
I am perſuaded, was it poſſible for a few 
people of the firſt rank to go every other 
night to hear a child's whiſtle, the reſt of 
the town would follow; and, as long as the 
humour laſted, inſiſt upon it's being highly 
entertaining, nay talk in raptures of i“ dolce 
f/chio. How happy are you who are in no 
danger of having the delicacy of your 'own 
natural taſte ſpoiled, by conforming to the 
falſe taſte of others! Your own feelings will 
lead you to reliſh beauty wherever you find 
it, without waiting till it has received the 
ſanction of people perhaps far leſs n of 
judging than yourſelf. e 


Adieu. 
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; ALTAMONT to Hexny. 
r nn London. 


N one "my my letters to you I mentioned 
chat there were in this city, hoſpitals 
for the cure of unhappy people affficted 
with every diſeaſe. Amongſt the reſt there 
is one appropriated to thoſe who! have loft 
their ſenſes; in which ſome hundreds are 
confined, and treated with all poſſible care 
and attention, and provided with every 
chir g neceſſary to their ſupport and cure. 
But as it is impoſſible for theſę people to 
be conſiſtent in any thing, in the midſt of 
all the humanity which they ſhew to this 
moſt unfortunate part of the ſpecies, they 
are cruelly! abſurd as to ſuffer them to be 


_ 
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expoſed to public view, for a certain gratu- 


ity-to the attendants, even under the moſt 


rightful circumſtances of their diſorder, Is 
it poſſible to imagine that in a city ſo civi- 
lized as London, the moſt dreadful cala- 
mity which can befal a human creature, 
ſhould afford matter of amuſement, and 


be a holiday ſpectacle for hundreds of the 
ſame ſpecies! Curioſity is, I ſuppoſe, as 


prevailing as any affection of the mind; the 
very circumſtance therefore of a madman's 


being confined, is a ſufficient inducement 
with many people, of a moderate under- 


ſanding, to wiſh to fee him; and for the 
very ſame reaſons that he is ſnut up from 


public view, the common people, at leaſt, 


are but too apt to wiſh to be admitted to 


him. But is this a curioſity which ought 


to be indulged ? Is not the cruelty, the ab- 


ſurdity of it, obvious at firſt ſight? You 
will . think that I am not very con- 
G ; hiſtone 
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ſiſtent when after what I have ſaid, I tell 


vou I was prevailed upon yeſterday to vit 
this horrible abode. My buſineſs is to ſee 


evety thing; I went; it was a long while 


before I could ſufficiently conquer the ter- 


ror Which ſeized me at my entrance, to 
ſpeak to any of theſe unhappy wretches z- but 
when I obſerved others did, I ar laſt found 


reſolution enough to enter into converſation 
with many of them. I could not find any 
who would allow themſelves to. have been 
put in there for any other cauſe than the 


ſpite of their friends: ſome raved, ſome 


ſung, ſome: cried, ſome laughed, ſome 
begged ſnuff, and told me they were no 
more mad than I was; and when J conſi- 
gered. the place I was in, I was almoſt of 
their opinion. I met with one man who, 
though confined, looked remarkably ſedate; 
Lentered into converſation with him. He 


told me that he was not confined, but lived 
there 
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there by choice. I aſked Nm if he had not 


loſt his ſenſes? He told me that formerly 


he had, but that he had been ſo unfortunate 


as to be cured. Was that, ſaid I, a misfor- 
tune? Les, Sir,“ replied he, a very 


great one; when I was mad, I neither 


knew myſelf nor any body elſe. I had ſome 


intervals of reaſon, and ſo had the people 
about me, during which we all hoped that 
we might be cured, which we were fooliſn 
enough to think would be a happineſs. At 
laſt I was cured, and ſent out into the world; 


and what was the conſequence? When 1 
turned my view towards myſelf; I had a 
melancholy proſpect; a man without money, 
without friends. When I looked round me, 


I ſaw people who were mad without any 
intervals of reaſon, and without 'any hope 
of being cured: for, Sir, we that are lock- 
ed up here, are only called mad becauſe - 


our nn. does not happen to agree with 
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happen to be oppoſite to his own. His 
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neighbour thinks the ſame of him; but 
then their two kinds of madneſs do not in- 
xerfere with each other. Now. and-then 


there comes an eccentrie man, who thinks 


them all mad him they catch and lock u p 
here. Do not you think, Sir, that the man 
who lives retired in the country, thinks the 
courtier, whoſe life is one continued round 


of hurry and confuſion, mad as any one 


here? And do not you think the buſtling 
courtier 1s even with him? Yes, Sir, and 


this is the caſe all through life: and happy 


is it that it is ſo; for, if there was one plan 
which every body thought reaſonable, every 
body would purſue it; and they would be, 
perpetually, in each other's way. But now 


* the whole,world i is divided i into little parties, 
each of which aſſociates r together, 


and 
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O Sir, what ridiculo 
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world ſo mad, that I retired back to 
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ur in his heart, was to do 
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For my own; part, I thought the 
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cell, and determined to ſpend the remain» 


thought what 


he ſaid was ſo reaſonable, that I 
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» ALTAMONT. to his Father. 


. e Ar london. 


q ou, who in 1 the early part of your 


life, paid ſo much attention to aſtro- 


nomica ſtudies, and, as you have often in- 
1 formed me, once thought you bid fair for 
2 diſcovery of the longitude, will be pleaſed 


to hear that, what you was always convinc- 


| ed was poſſible, is at laſt accompliſned. A 
certain mechanic of this inventive city, has 
contrived 4 time- piece with all the princi- 
ples requiſite for that purpoſe; ; and, after 
4. repeated experiments, has obtained an or- 
der for the reward offered by the king for 
_ the author of ſo uſeful a diſcovery. There 
are not, however, wanting a party who ſay, 


that 


: 


ES: 
that che people appointed to examine into 


the merit of the projector's claim, have been 
too haſty i in their judgment; and that, by 


the time the money is paid, they will find 


that the longitude is juſt as difficult to be 
aſcertained as ever. I was willing to aſeribe 
the cavils of this party merely to envy, 
and to imagine it impoſſible that a com- 
mittee of examiners, every way qualified 
to make the enquiry, ſhould adjudge ſo 
great a reward to any man, but upon Juſt 


pretenſions. However, I am informed that 
it is no new thing for judgments of that 


kind to be given without ſufficient caution. 


It is not many years fince a reward was: 


l offered for any perſon who ſhould diſcover 
a certain cure for that dreadful diſorder, 
the ſtone: a woman offered her claim, and 


received the reward for a medicine which 


has ſince been found, in many caſes, im- 
POT to be adminiſtered, and in others 
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ineffeQtua „A man has now offered to the 
pub er lic, g * cure for the ſame diſor- 
„ and takes Kale, by the extravagance 
of his price, to reward himſelf: poſſibly 
the ſame future ra, which diſcovers the 
inefficacy of. his remedy, may revive all 
the difficulties with regard to the Oy" 
1 of t the longitude, | ff Covi 
"craft 
I Cabot bole. Wen wa aide 4% 
In; Every. ſcience, ſome one myſtery; Which 
| employs the attention of every profeſſor, i 
and, which, though many of them have 
| thought themſelves within ſight of the diſ- 
covery, always eludes their ſearch, -Af- 
tronomy has its _ longitude, Mechaniſm = 
its perpetual motion, Geometry its ſquar- 
ing the circle, and Chy miſtry its philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. And though it is poſſible 
at any, or all of theſe may actually lye be- 
1 i909 the reach of aun ae yet 
| el £148703 099! the 
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1 ſoon be at an end, if we fought | 
only after what we were ſure to find. But 
when we have an idea of perfection before 
our eyes, which it appears poſſible for us 
to attain to, though ourſelves and others 
have hitherto been diſappointed, we find 
our endeavours animated, and every * 
towards it adds freſh vigour to our enqui- : 
ries. Suppoſing us even to be in purſuit f 

a chimæra, how many uſeful truths do w 
arrive at the knowledge of in our van? 5 
How often, in ſearching for what perhaps 
we ſhall never find, do we diſcover what we : 
ſhould, otherwiſe, never have ſearched for. 
Had the alchymiſts been long ago deen. | 
ed that the philoſopher's ſtone was never to 
be found but in imagination, how many 
valuable ſecrets, which we peſſeſs from ac- 
cidental diſcoveries in the ſearch of U Y 
would have been totally loſt! _ 
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1 
The iſcoyery of truth would not in all 
: caſes, therefore, be ſo advantageous to the 
f world as it may be imagined. The very 
; purſuit of a falſe notion, an imaginary 
good, is frequently of the higheſt uſe to 
ſociety. How little would the world be 
_ obliged to a man who ſhould convince 
them indiſputably, that the principle of 
4 ſelf-love is ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the 
heart of every man, that diſintereſted friend- 
hip is a mere creature of the imagination, 
5 and never to be found in reality ! How 
many noble attempts towards poſſeſſing it, 
how many flattering proſpects of having 
found ir, would ſuch a conviction preclude! 
Nothing could give a greater check to the 
attempts of mankind after perfection, than 
the convincing them how far, in ſpite of all 
their endeavours, they muſt fall ſhort of it. 
Were we once convinced that perfection, 
whether in a ſcientific or a moral light, lay 
5 abſo- 


* 
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5 M4 


abſolutely beyond our reach, how glad 


ſhould we be of an excuſe 8 not endea- 


vouring to attain to it; and what infinite 


labour would be neceſſary to bring us to a 


purſuit of what we were ſure 1 never to ob- 
tain! & (OE 


May I, therefore, my ever honoured Sir, 
have conſtantly in my mind a doctrine 
which you once.taught me, that, though 


perfection may lye beyond the grave, he 


certainly is ”_ TORY may eee 
I to it. 4 
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A5 Aurluonr to  Crianrorre. 


a0} Diigo 1950 1 | „Ie a 
N my * 0 to you, my amiable 
Charlotte, I promiſed to take an oppor- 


runity of writing to you again on the ſub- 


jet of the theatrical entertainments of this 
great city. Since I wrote that letter, I have 
been, a conſtant attendant at the play-houſe, 


in order to enable myſelf to be as good as 


my word. When you, your brother and 
— ſelf, read together the tragedies. and co- 
medies of Shakeſpear, which my father re- 
commended to us as the fineft that ever were 
written, a total ignorance of the manners of 
mank ind, and even of the common occur- 
rences of ſociety, made them quite unintelli- 
1 1 : "_ 
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gible to us; and though this new world i into 
which I have lately been introduced has 
greatly enlarged my ideas in that reſpect, 
yet I ſometimes ſtill find myſelf at a loſs to 
enter into the ſpirit of the drama, eſpecial- 
ly in tragedy. Shall I confeſs a truth to 
you? It was ſome time before I could be 
prevailed upon to go to the repreſentatioß 
of a tragedy. I ſaw, every day, ſo many | 
real cauſes for melancholy,” even under the 
happieſt circumſtances of ſociety, that * 
could not help ſaying, what occaſion have 
we to form to ourſelves imaginary'ills, when 
life abounds with ſo many in reality? Why 
ſhould we be fond of introducing melancholy 
reflections even into our amuſements? 1 
judged wrong: and the firſt tragedy I aw, 
convinced me that a ſympathetie tender- 
neſs will give a pleaſure to the heart, with! 
out ſuffering the judgment to decide whe” 
n is rational to indulge it or not. 


Ca 3 


+ The tragedy. which ſet me right in this 
icular, was one almoſt out of date at 
this. time, cal led George... Barntvell; and 
perhaps that very ſimplicity, thoſe very fa- 
miliar circumſtances ſo obvious to every 
one in common life, that beautifully ſimple 


concurrence of events, to prove the eaſy 


tranſition from the leaſt failure in a ſingle 

duty. to the moſt abandoned profligacy and 
moſt hardened cruelty, all which combined 
to make fo ſtrong an impreſſion upon me, are 
the very reaſons for which this play is neglect- 
ed, and hardly ever repreſented but by deſire. 
The, generality of tragedies I have ſeen, are 
ſo out of the road of common life, found- 
ed upon diſtreſs ſo unlikely ever to happen, 
and when it does, affecting men as a com- 
munity more than as individ oals, that, even 
if L do underſtand them, I feel myſelf but 
little intereſted in their events. Every man 
may feel the wretchedneſs of having an 
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undutiful ſon, an unnatural father, a falſe 
wife, a deceitful friend; but jit happens to 
few to have kingdoms to loſe, or to have 
their happineſs only dependant on the riſe 
and fall of ſtates. A captive queen wilt 
affect an audience of princeſſes, but à vit- 
tuous wife ſinking under the weight of un- 
merited diſtreſs will affect the whole world. 
It appears to me ridiculous that the tragic 
poet, ſhould have recourſe to the captivity 
of kings, and the diſſolution of empires, in 
order to affect his audience, when every ſo- 
cial connection would afford him a much 
finer ſubject, and enable him to do it with 
ten times the force, as well as ten times the 
uſe, in point of morality. For as the ſo- 
cial duties are an inexhauſtible fund of 
moral leſſons, ſo a failure in any of them 
muſt be a continual ſource of domeſtic dif- 
treſs; and can any thing afford à finer 
field for the tragie poet to exerciſe his ge⸗ 
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nius in, than the placing in the moſt fArik- 


ing point of view, the miſery which muſt 


neceſſarily attend the breach of thoſe reci- 
procal ſocial duties, in which every indivi- 
dual muſt be more or leſs intereſted ? This 


appears to me to be the moſt rational 


plan for tragedy ; but I find few people 
of my opinion. Thoſe who are more 


backneyed in the ways of men, are not affect- 
ed by what paſſes every day before their 


eyes; a poet muſt therefore have recourſe 
to ſomething marvellous, ſomething out 
of the common road, in order to attract 


their attention. Neither is it the ſubject, 
the diſtreſs of the hero, that attracts it even 


then. However intereſting the ſtory, how- 
ever noble the ſentiment, if it is not ex- 
preſſed in a certain high-flown dignity of 
language, ſuch as no man upon earth ever 
delivered his ſentiments or bewailed his real 


diſtreſſes in, and the tale carried on to cer- 


/ | tain 


tainrulesfounded more upon art than nature, 
the poet will loſe his labour; and his piece, 
however affecting, be deſpiſed, Deng 
deficient in the firſt requiſites of. tragic. writ- 
ing. Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot 
ſay, that I have been at all entertained, with 
the generality of tragedies that I have ſeen; 3 
partly from their being repreſentations of 
circumſtances which I not only never ſaw, 
but which it was impoſſible I, eyer ſhould 
ſee in common life; and, partly, becauſe 


the whole affair is conducted with ſuch a 


parade of art, as ptecludes even the moſt 


diſtant hope of deceiving the nnn into 
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The e ths is r different with e 
comedy. There 1 have not only been 
made to forget that the whole was nothing 


but a fiction from the beginning to the end; 


but, ſo exquiſitely has the author hit upon 
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CM 
the manners of common life, that 1 have 
almoſt been tempted to forget that I was a 
ſpectator, and to mix my remarks with thoſe 
heard upon tht ſtage. The true intent of 


comedy is to expoſe the vices or follies of 


mankind in ſuch a manner as to render 
them ridiculous, and, if our paſſions would 
ſuffer us to think ſo far, contemptible. It 
ſeems odd at firſt to conceive a number of 
people aſſembled together for no other pur- 
poſe than to be convinced that they are all 
fools. | It ſeems a difficult taſk to perſuade 


them that they are ſo; for though all men 


are convinced of the folly of human nature 


in general, yet they ſee it only confuſedly, 


and in the groſs; whereas the ſtage, by 
ſhewing it in particular characters, brings it 


home to them in ſuch a manner, that when 
vou come to act before their eyes what 


they themſelves do every day, it appears ſo 
1 that _ are ready to die with 
laughing. 


(a. 3 


laughing. Self - love prevents us from 


judging truly of the follies of real life, 


becauſe we are concerned in them; but the 
ſtage, by ſhewing us the world in the light 
of a ſpectator only, makes us comprehend 
them in their full force. The worſt is, that 
we are apt to carry the deluſion out of the 
playhouſe with us, and run into the ſame 
follies again, as if we had no concern in 
what we bad ſeen ridiculed, or as if they 


were ridiculous only upon the ſtage; where- 


as, could a man ſo far diveſt himſelf of all 
connection with the world, as to be meerly 


a ſpectator of what paſſes, he would laugh 


Juſt as much at the follies themſelves as he 
does at the repreſentation of them. I am 
tempted to think that the ſame inconſiſt- 
ency which I have obſerved in the inhabit- 
ants of this town, - prevails in the play- 
houſe as well as every where elſe ; for it is 


no uncommon thing for a man to ſee his 
. 1 = own 
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own actual character repreſented before his 
eyes, Join with every one preſent either in 
laughing at the folly of it, or in deteſt- 
ing the meanneſs of it, and retire from 
his box to commit the ſame the next hour, 
without the leaſt alteration. The expoſ- 
ing the vices and follies of mankind to 
ridicule and contempt, is the proper pro- 
vince. of comedy; but there is another 
branch lately introduced by a modern 
comic writer, which has for its object, not 
the follies or vices, but the peculiarities, of 
what kind ſoever, of ſome particular per- 
fon well known in the world. However 
this may be contrary to all the, rules of 
decency and humanity, I am ſorry to ſay 
that it ſeems to be a ſpecies of come- 
dy in great favour with the town. The 
author of this branch of comic writing is 
himſelf an actor, and poſſeſſes in the high- 
eſt degree the talent of mimickry ; his fea- 
OM 5 tures 
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tures are ſo ductile that he can throw them 
into whatever ſhape he pleaſes, and he is 
particularly happy in aſſuming that peculi- 
arity of air which diſtinguiſhes one man 
from another, perhaps more than the fea- 
tures. With theſe talents he has nothing 
to do but to look out for a man with ſome 
natural defect in his perſon, or ſome pecu- 


liarity in his air or manner, contracted 
from his profeſſion or his purſuits it is an 
eaſy matter to put ridiculous ſpeeches into 
his mouth, and accompany them with his 
look and geſture; the whole town acknow- 
ledge the likeneſs, and are entertained eve- 
ry night at the expence of an innocent per- 
ſon, who, without any fault of his own, is 
rendered ſo ridiculous as to be almoſt afraid 
of appearing in public, Jeſt he ſhould be 
laughed at by every one who meets him. 
The infinite contempt which a character of 
this kind deſerves, is at preſent ſunk in the 
Hz extra- 
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extravagant love which theſe people have 
for novelty z but it is not to be doubted 
that he will meet with it when the humour 
has worn itſelf out, as he has already met 
with ſome diſagreeable rubs from the re- 
ſentment of thoſe whom he has treated i in 
this! injurious manner. 


Another 2 of comedy which is 
much in vogue at preſent, is a kind of 
opera, that I ſuppoſe took its riſe from 
the taſte for muſical entertainments which 
is ſo univerſally prevalent. Theſe operas 
are much frequented, and I do not wonder 
at it; for they are juſt calculated for the 
entertainment of thoſe who have ear good 
enough to be pleaſed with ſounds in gene- 
Tal, and knowledge little enough not to 
diſtinguiſh between good and indifferent ; 
which I ſuppoſe comprehends three fourths 
of the inhabitants of this town, A man 

22 TEE Wo 
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who. hates. all muſic, will never go to an 


opera of any kind; but the number of ſuch 


is but ſmall: a man who has 2 real taſte 
for, and true knowledge of muſic, who ſo 
far connects a philoſophical idea with it, as 
to expect to feel ſome effect wrought by it 
upon his mind and paſſions, beyond the 
trifling one of being pleaſed with the melo- 
dy, will rarely go to an Engliſh opera but 
the number of ſuch is alſo inconſiderable: 5 
ſo that the whole town, theſe two ſmall 
parties excepted, are favourers of the Eng- 
liſh comic opera. And fo, poſſibly, might [ 
too, if 1 It was an Engliſh opera; but it is not; 
the airs are almoſt all Italian, and compoſed 
originally for words, not more different in 


ſound than in ſenſe, from thoſe to which 


they are here applied. An ingenious 


writer“ ſome years ago, thought proper to 
expoſe the folly and abſurdity of tranſlating 


„Mr. Addiſon, 5 
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Italian ſongs into Engliſh, becauſe the ex- 
preſſion would in all probability be loft by 
falling upon wrong words ; but even tha: 
was better than the modern cuſtom z be- 
cauſe in a tranſlation the original idea of 
the compoſer would be preſerved, and the 
ſounds would ſtill be ſuitable to the ſubject 
of the ſong. But here the caſe is quite 
different; for one ſingle air, deſigned at firſt 
to expreſs ſome one idea, is tortured to fit 
perhaps two or three ſets of words, in as 
-many different operas, not more differing 
from the original deſign than from each 
other. All that can be ſaid is, that the 
people who frequent theſe operas, by loſing 
the expreſſion of the pathos of a ſong, 
loſe nothing; for they would not feel it, if 
it was there; fo that the abſurdity to them 
is not ſo glaring as it is to thoſe who find a 
want of ſomething which no accuracy of 
execution, no beauty of harmony alone, 
| can 
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can make amends for. You well remem- 


ber what pains my father uſed to take with 
us, in our little concerts, to make us attend 


to the deſign of an air, or a piece of com- 
poſition, of any kind; how often he has 
ſtopped you in the middle of a ſong, to 
ſhew you how to give proper expreſſion to 
paſſages, ' which conveyed the ſentiment 
with double force to the mind ; you will 


not therefore be ſurpriſed at my diſguſt 


when I find all this moſt raviſhing effect of 
muſic, as much neglected as if there was 
no ſuch thing i in nature. 


I cannot cloſe this letter, long as it is, with- 


out giving you one capital inſtance of the 


abſurdity of theſe people with regard to mu- 
ſical entertainments. Not many years ago, 
all the town went every night in a whole 


ſeaſon, to hear the performance of a fa- 


mous Italian comic opera called Ja Serva 


* 


” | Paarona, 
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es by Pergoleſi, tranſlated into the 
moſt execrable Engliſh, and the principal 
part performed by an Italian, who, though 
ſhe would have done juſtice to the original, 
could not pronounce one word of the tranſ- 
lation intelligibly. That you may the bet- 
ter judge of this, I ſend you both the ori- 
ginat and the curious tranſlation. Adieu, 
my Charlotte: you will find in the packet 
ſome other muſic of the ſame author, which 
I know will be the moſt luxurious treat to 
the elegance of your taſte and the goodneſs 
of your heart. | 


Adieu. 


ALTAMONT. 


LETTER 
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ALTAMONT to his Father. 


B 


TY ever reſpectable patron has his 
morning confounded me by an act 


of generoſity equally unexpected and unde- 


ſerved on my part. He ſent for me into 


his dreſſing-room as ſoon as he was ſtirring, 
and this is the purport of his diſcourſe to 
me. My dear Altamont, the great in- 
clination I conceived for you, during the 
four days I was entertained by your father, 
with a politeneſs and hoſpitality ſo unex- 


pected in ſo barren and ſequeſtered a part 


of the world, has been fully juſtified by 
your behaviour whilſt you have been with 
me. I was greatly affected with the hiſto- 
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ry your father gave me of his unfortunate 
life; and hoped, by bringing you out into 
the world, and providing for you according 
to your talents, to make him ſome amends 
for the ill treatment he ſo undeſervedly met 
with. I am pleaſed to find that your 
abilities and integrity will juſtify me in any 
thing I can do to ſerve you; I have there- 
fore, without any apprehenſion of being 
diſappointed in you, recommended you to 
the miniſter, and applied for a place in the 
poſt- office which is now vacant, the ſalary 
of which is three hundred pounds a year, 
and the fair advantages to be made of it, at 
Jeaſt as much more. Only purſue the dic - 
tates of your own heart, and act with that 
honeſty of intention, and obligingneſs of 
behaviour which have already gained you 
ſo many friends, and you will not ſtop 
there; and I doubt not but I ſhall one day 


* a pride in ſaying, I was the perſon who 
brought 
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brought that man out of obſcurity. G0 


now and dreſs, and I will carry you to the . 


miniſter's levee, To- morrow you vill en- 
ter upon your office.” What reply could 
I make to ſuch a ſpeech? I made none, 
but by lifting up my eyes to heaven, with 
the tears running down my cheeks, and 
ſaying, © God bleſs you, Sir!” with a 
fervor which ſhewed the bottom of my heart. 
We went to the levee, and I had the ſatis- 
faction of being received by the miniſter 
with a reſpe& which ſhewed the high eſteem 
in which he held my amiable patron.” As 
my attendance at the office will make it ne- 
ceſſary for me to live nearer the part of the 


town where it is kept, I ſhall hire lodgings 


in one of the great ftreets mn the city, and 


content myſelf with attending my patron | 


whenever buſineſs will permit. Adieu, my 
ever honoured Sir; you ſhall hear from 


me again as ſoon as I am ſet ttled in my new 
habi- 
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habitation; and I ſhall not fail to ſend you 
the news-papers to amuſe you with either 
lies or truth, as it happens, by every poſt, 


as it is one of the privileges annexed to my 
new office, to ſend any thing to any part 
of the kingdom, under a certain weight, 


carriage free. 
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LETTER XIX. 


ALTAMONT to HENRY. 
London. 


AM now, my dear Henry, ſettled in a 
part of the town where I fear I ſhall ap- 
pear in as ſingular a light to my neigh- 
bours as they do to me, You would think 
that every man in the city was actuated 
by the ſame ſpirit; they all have their eyes 
and thoughts fixed upon one object, Money, 
and differ in nothing but the methods they 
make uſe of to obtain it. Trade, in all 
its various branches, engroſſes the atren- 
tion of every man here, and ſeems to be 
eſteemed the only thing in nature which 
can be worth the leaſt notice. Judge then 
in how ridiculous a light I muſt appear, 
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who dared to maintain a diſpute in a com- 
pany of merchants, that it was poſſible for 


the nation to be ruined by the extenſiveneſs 
of its trade alone. However paradoxical 
ſuch a doctrine might appear to them, I 
think the truth of it may be very eaſily 
proved, if we conſider the luxury naturally 
conſequent from an extenſive commerce, 
and a profuſion of wealth in private hands; 
which alone was found ſufficient to reduce 
the three greateſt ſtates which ever exiſted, 
the Roman, the Athenian, and the Spartan; 
and which, however ſlowly it may ſeem to 
act, muſt be perpetually tending to the 
ſame effect in all other ſtates: add to this 
the conſideration, that this nation has not 
(as I am informed) for many years been en- 
gaged in any war, in which the commer- 
cial intereſt has not been the only, or at 
leaſt, the moſt conſiderable cauſe of the 
-difpute. All this kind of reaſoning ap- 


pears 


GT 


pears to the citizens of London in juſt as ab- 
ſurd a light, as the endeavouring to prove 
that a man may be in danger of death 
from enjoying too great a ſhare of health; 
therefore think it moſt adviſeable to ſpare 
my re monſtrances, and whatever aſtoniſh- 


ment I may feel in my own mind, till 


perſevere in keeping ſilence; though I 


own it is often pain and grief to me, 


when I ſee a man who has ſufficient to 
maintain himſelf and his poſterity to the 
end of the world, labouring from morning 


to night, making himſelf an artificial fa- 


mine, and feeling at once the trouble of 
riches and the pains of want, and all this 


for what? either to purchaſe the outward 
reſpect of relations who inwardly curſe him 


every hour of his life; or to found an hoſ- 
pital after his death: to which charity is a 
far leſs motive, than the thoughts of hav- 


ing his name engraved in gold letters over 
e I 
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the door. You; laugh at the thoughts of a 
man, 35 a endeavours to render; his whole 
appearance ſo mean as hardly to entitle him 
to the civility of a bow, having any notion 
of vanity. I have read and heard, Henry, 
of the pride and vanity of kings and heroes; 

TI have ſeen that of nobles, of courtiers in 
office, of great ſcholars and pretty women; 
but I never ſaw any that equalled. that of a 
trader, who from indigent circumſtances 
had amaſſed a. great fortune. In how 
many- ſhapes does it appear! Sometimes 
hid beneath a thread-bare coat with two 
pins upon the ſſeeve, it ſneers at and holds 
in contempt not only the whole houſe of 
lords in its utmoſt ſplendor, but generoſity, 
learning, benevolence, candor, and every 
defireable qualification. Sometimes in the 
midſt of expence without elegance; profu- 
fion without taſte, and luxury without en- 
eee it ſtrues e in the higher 
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ſcenes of life, and betrays its original mean- 
| neſs beneath an affected magnificence. The 
dreſs, the equipages, the houſe, the furni- 
ture, the entertainments of a merchant of 
this caſt, are all outre; the management of 
every thing ſeems to be regulated by the 
fingle maxim, that if you have but money 


enough, nothing elſe can be wanting. If 


you/ attend the entertainment of a noble- 
man, you find no marks of expence but as 
it is ſubſervient to elegance; if you attend 


that of a citizen, you find that expence is 


which he was ſo early taught in the compt- 


ing-houſe, or behind the counter, to con- 


ſider as the ſummum bonum, you will find 
predominant through his whole life; and 
whether it ſhews itſelf in parſimony or pro- 
fuſeneſs, it is ſtill the ſame idea, and only 
varies in its effects, according to the temper 
of * . I find that a certain con- 
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tempt which I have for money, merely as 
money, and of courſe for every man WhO 

has nothing elſe to recommend him, makes 4 
me appear here in the light of a very young 
man, who has ſeen bur lictle of the world, 

| and knows very little of Bufineſs ; for all 
attention to money matters is emphati- 
cally called ſo, as if nothing elſe was wor- 
thy to be attended to. Perhaps they who 
judge ſo of me are in the right; and per- 
| haps on that very account J have the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing things in their true light, 
without being biaſſed in my judgment by 
prejudices, early imbibed, in favour of 
things which do not deſerve the attention ſo 
generally paid to them. I am willing to allow 
all the advantages to the poſſeſſion of money 
that ought to be allowed it; I know that 
without it the moſt virtuous man muſt be 
miſerable; but Mill I cannot agree to allow 
it more than its ſhatez and what I complain 
Sn 
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of is, that when once a man has acquired, 
or is brought up with, a notion that the 
amaſling wealth is the one thing neceſſary, 
the buſi neſs of his life; every other « « 7quire- 
ment, every other qualification, i is facrificed 
to it; and the ſame contracted way of 
thinking, which makes him think money 
the greateſt good, makes him eſteem Par- 
ſimony as the greateſt virtue, and the mul- 
tiplication-table the greateſt knowledge. 


Adieu. 
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LETTER xx. 


ALTamonT to HENRY. 


1 a London. 
ER E is a fort of men, every where 
to be met with, who without any 
merit of their own, are acceptable where- 

ever they go. T heyupever do any thing 
themſelves which deſerves your notice, but 
| they know every thing which is done by 
all the world beſides; and as they tell you 
every thing, it is a great chance but you 
may pick ſomething out of their diſcourſe 
which you would wiſh to know. A man 
of this caſt, for the firſt hour he is with 
ou, talks without ceaſing, and his whole 
difcourfe is like a news-paper,. a circum- 
| ſtantial narrative of different facts, which 
ſucceed 


0 119 W; 
ſucceed one another without order or con- 
nection, ſome of which may concern you, 
though others may be impertinent ; but | 
then thoſe which ſeem of no conſequence 

to you may ſuit the next man who takes 
him up; for his diſcourſe never varies till 
he is impreſſed with new matter: in order 
to obtain which, he will, for the laſt hour 
che is with you, be as patient a hearer as he 
was before an eager ſpraker. And he will 
do by your diſcourſe as you did by his, re- 
jet every thing as impertinent which does : 
not anſwer his purpoſe; that is to fay, every 
thing which is not a matter of fact which 
will bear to be related in the next company. 
Aſk one of theſe men his opinion of any 
_ affair, what he thinks may be the cauſe ? 
He knows nothing of that; that 1 is no affair 
of his; the fact is ſo, and he had it from 
ſuch authority. Such a man as this neither 
ik, e nor thinks; ; he only, tells you 
fil TS: f what 
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what others ſpeak, act, or think. 4555 bas 
no more concern with, any thing than the 
fountain has with the water which it throws: 


up: he is the machine which brings it 


to vou, but the ſource lies deeper down. 


N othing embarraſſes him ſo much, as the 
being confined in the country, or his cham- 


ber for a week : Aa his return to the world 


he has nothing new to tell, nobody will 
liſten to what is old, his ſtock is gone, he 


18 become a bankrupt, and muſt labour 


day. and night for ſome new ſcraps of in- 


reliigence upon which to begin the world 


afreſh. 


Obe of theſs men, to whom I was totally 
unknown, paid me a viſit this morning: 


after ſome little apology, which he ſeemed 


to have ſtudied as he came along, and deli- 


vered with a very bad grace, he- told me 
| Ti he- Fang I ee to the poſt- office, 


and 


* 84 } 
and therefore had taken the 


FHN 


liberty to ap- 


n 55 te me to khow if à letter bad actually. 
been received by the poſt, directed 70 


the King, with ſpeed.“ I told him 1 was. 


well affured there had not: becauſe though, : 


I had nothing to do with the ſorting the 
letters, yet ſuch a thing would have made 
too much noiſe for me not to have beard 


of it in the office. Why then, Sir,” re- 


plied he, „ I muſt take my leave abruptly 
of you, for this ſtory is univerſally believ- 
ed, and I can neither eat nor fleep till L 


have contradicted it upon ſo good autho- | 
rity.” I make no doubt but that man 


would have thought the retarding the pub- 
lication of a gazette extraordinary, which 


he knew the contents of before hand, às 
great 2 bleſſing 48 Joſhua did the tetard- 8 
ing the courſe of the ſun. lt ſometimes 

happens, though rarely, that one of theſe 
news- mongers has a little more genius than 
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1s abſolutely. neceſſary for repeating what 
he hears: but this is only the worſe; for 
"as be knows no pain equal to that of being 
Ignorant of any thing, whenever that is 
really the caſe, rather than appear fo, he 
will call in his invention to his aſſiſtance, 
and talk as fluently of things which he 
knows nothing about, as if he was ever ſo 
well acquainted with them. The only 


difference i is, that he uſually talks with leaſt 
<difdence about thoſe things which he is 
"moſt ignorant of, id order to preclude the 
leaſt ſuſpicion, A man of this caſt i is infi- 
nitely worſe than a mere news-monger, for, 


when once the affectation of univerſal know- 
ledge has ſeized a man, adieu to all the 
comforts of ſociety | whatever be the ſub- 


get he is the ſole ſpeaker he launches 


out into every art and ſcience; takes a 


ſtory out of the mouth of another who had 
begun it, and tells i it worſe ; has ſeen every 
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thing; 3 heard every t thing ; read' every things 
he is never at aloſs; . him a piece of in- 
telligence which you have that moment in- 
vented, he will tell you he knew i it a week 

ago; tell him it is impoſſible, for that was 
your own invention, he will laugh and tell 
you he knew that too. You have nothing 
for it but to acknowledge you are weary of 
him, and leave him; and as ſoon as you are 
gone he will tell the reſt of the company 
that you only made that a pretence for leav- 
ing them, and that he knows the buſineſs 
You are gone about. What a misfortune it 
is neither to have wit enough to ſpeak, nor 
judgment enough to hold one's tongue! 
Adieu. 
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O IN ck my FE ſtated: in the tity, 5 
kJ. find; that the inhabitants of two Cities 
in different kingdoms hardly differ more 
from each other than the people I meet 
with here do from thoſe I left at the other 
end off the town. Each part of the towm is 
a ſeparate republic, and has, in point of ſo- 
ciety, its laws, its cuſtoms, and even its 
language; for not only the ſame words 
have different meanings in the different 
parts of the town, but many phraſes which 
are current in every body's mouth at St. 
James“ s, are quite unintelligible on this 


ſide St. Paul $ church: ſo that a man who 
diſtin- 


diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his wit and viva- 


city in a city-aſſembly or coffee-houſe, is 


quite as much at a loſs at an aſſembly in St. 
James's ſquare, or a coffee-houſe in St. 
James's ftreet, as if he was juſt arrived 
from a foreign country, He neither knows 
how to move nor ſtand ſtill, ro ſpeak nor to 
be ſilent; he hears: people talking and 
laughing on all ſides of him, about things 
which he knows nothing of, and ſo far 
from being able to put in a word, he hard- 


ly dares liſten for fear of being guilty of an 


impropriety. Happy for him if his embar= 


raſſment is not diſcovered, or if he is not 
ſenſible that it is; for in a large aſſembly 


there will hardly be wanting ſome one man 


vain enough of his own trifling knowledge, | 
to expoſe the comparative ignorance of an- 


other; without conſidering chat was he by 
any chance to ſtray into the city, he would 
vo Jute” as much at a loſs there, and from 
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25 „ 
an ignorance. of the little occurrences, and 
local pleaſantries, would appear in the ſame 
diſadyantageous light: and then he might 
be very ſure his city friend would not ſpare 
bim: for if any ching can equal the con- 
tempt which. a man of faſhion has for a ci- 
tizen, it is that which a citizen has forthe 
man of faſhion; only with this difference, 
that the man of faſhion/ is uniform and 
conſiſtent in his contempt, and that the ci- 
tien is ſo far otherwiſe that he attempts to 
imitate thoſe very cuſtoms and manners 
a to contemn. 
Upon tins account it . that it is 
vary difficult to aſcertain the | bounds be- 
tween. the court and city, or to ſay where 
the precincts of one end and the other be- 
gin. There are ſome people, who from a 
connection and intercourſe with both, can 


. be faid to belong to either; for at 
the 
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(29 ) | 
the ſame time that they refuſe to be-reckon-- 
ed amongſt the inferior order, the ſuperior 
rank diſpute their pretenſions to being in- 
rolled amongſt them; and though they may 
be reckoned courtiers inthe city, they muſt 
ſtill be content with being citizens at court. 
A ſiſter or couſin marrying into anobleman's' 
family, has often given a young citizen ſuch 
a hankering after quality, at the ſame time 
that his buſineſs confined him to the city, 
that from an awk ward mixture of connee- 

tions, he has become ridiculous in both. 
An attachment to people of pleaſure and 
diſſipation in one place, and a prudent view: 
to the main chance in another, oblige him to 
be a different man at different times; and 
it rarely happens that a man is fo good an 
actor as to lay aſide one character and af- 
ſame another ſo adreitly as entirely to pre- ö 
vent the one interfering with the other. It 
is not withour {ome LITE that the cau- 
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man, 4 Wee place to the ferhiliay eic the- * 
ſured air, the loud laugh, the elegant dreſt 
of the gentleman. It is alſo not very eaſy 
mn n Aar to act w ith propriety in an affect- 
ed character; and which ever way the na- 
— difpobtion of a man of this caſt is turn 
ed, he muſt run the riſque of hurting either 
his credit in one place, or his politeneſs in 
another, without a certain proportion of hy- 
pocriſy.— 1 have obſerved that a citizen 
rarely goes to court ſo much for the ſake 
of going there, as for the ſake of coming 
fem ilence it gives an authority to every 
ching he ſays that day; every thing he re- 
portes be brought from thence; though 
perhaps all he heard there was a confuſed 
hum, and all be ſaw a lappet of the 
king's coat between the heads of a circle 
ten deep. And — 4 courtier has 
(20000 | Mi ſome 
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from: 3 of the r . a 
tigue Of doing buſineſs, though x perhaps 
he had nothing more to do there than to 
write his name and receive a ſum of money 
at the bank. All this is an affectation 
which ſpreads univerſally through all ranks 
of people. The court air is ſo catching, 
that it is conſpicuous even in the purvey- 
ors of fruit and the officers of the ſcullery; 
they wear their hair in a bag, and talk of 
places and penſions. The air of buſineſs is 
ſo catching in the city, that the fellow who 
ſweeps out the hall at the bank, and car- 
ries coals into the offices, ſticks a pen un- 
der his wig, and talks of the riſe and fall 
of ſtocks. 'Each ſet of men has its ſeparate 
idea of perfection, to which every indivi- 
dual makes pretenſions, either true or falſe. 

In the city the object is wealth; every man 
2 affects to be thought a man of 
| K van, 


| (130) 
bufiheſs, ſhrugs his ſhoulders mechanically 


when he hears of ill news from abroad, and 
endeavours to look grave or gay as the 
ſtocks riſe or fall. Amongſt the people in 
A higher rank of life, where the idea of 
f perfection centres in birth and honours, 
every man endeavours to diſplay thoſe ad- 
vantages which he thinks will bring him 
neareſt to that idea. His hall is hung with 
tables of genealogy, his rooms furniſhed 
with portraits of his anceſtors, as far back 
as They. are likely to do him any credit: 
thoſe of the collateral branches who have 
"added to the honour of the houſe, are care- 
fully preſerved; but not a head, though the 
| beſt that ever Vandyke produced, of any 
| one who ſullied the pure blood of the fa- 
| mily by any connection with trade. To 


ve the ear of the king, to be the miniſter, 
to have intereſt with the miniſter's friend, 


| 2 and fo bs, down to the hundredth degree, 


arc 
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are all, in their place, ſubjects of amhji- 
| tion, admiration and applauſe. A man who 
is bred up in a court, riſes and goes te to reſt, 


8 talks, thinks, acts with no other idea 1 In | his 
mind but that of adyancing his intereſt, or 


riſing, perhaps without any determinate 
view, from one of theſe ſituations to the 
next in gradation: and it is according to 
| this idea that he regulates his eſteem, his 


reſpect, his civility, his indifference, his 


contempt, for every one round him. And 
no man wonders at this, no man condemns 
this, becauſe it receives the ſanction of uni- 
verſal practice; at leaſt if it is condemned, 
it is only by thoſe who have no hopes of 
ſucceeding by it, —lr is difficult to fay what 
qualifications are neceſſary to inſure a man 
ſucceſs at court. Merit alone will not. do 
it. Not that real merit, when it is diſco- 
: vered, is deſpiſed ; but it is overlook- 
ed and forgot, except caſual incidents draw 
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it out to notice continually. Sometimes, by 
a concurrence of circu mſtances, a man may 
riſe, not only without merit, but even by 
qualities which ought to have prevented 
his preferment : : but then how often does it 
happen, that thoſe very ill qualities which 
raiſed him, are the cauſe of his falling as 
I cannot therefore 
find that either the moraliſt, who ſays vir- 
tue and a rectitude of conduct will always 


make their way; or the diſcontented perſon, 


who ſays nothing but artifice and deceit 
can inſure a man ſucceſs, are in the right. 
The court is an epitome of the world; it 
is not great parts, or a general rectitude 


of character that will inſure ſucceſs in 


either; but a genius ſuited to particular 
purpoſes, and an unwearied attention to 


times and circumſtances; without which 
the moſt vicious and enterpriſing man can- 
not ſucceed, and the moſt virtuous and 
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| ALTAMONT to CHARLOTTE. 


| London. 
| "Ro of no charadter; whatever, ſo dan- 

gerous to ſociety and ſo fatal to domeſtic 
happineſs, as that of a man of gallantry, as 
he is called: which means a man, who with- 


out any regard to juſtice, friendſhip, or de- 


cency, endeavours to violate the honour of 
every woman whom he thinks worth his 
purſuit, whether married or ſingle, This 


town abounds with wretches of this ſtamp, 


who have baſeneſs enough to attempt the 


virtue of any woman, and vanity enough to 
hope to ſucceed. When once a man of in- 
 Ejgue | has fixed his eyes upon a woman, be 


It the. daughter or wife of his moſt intimate 
friend, 


'Y 135 dl 


friend, he puts every art in dies; to 
make his company agreeable to her: the 
moſt aſſiduous attention, the moſt flattering 
diſtinction, the moſt delicate civility muſt 
be employed to attract her notice; in pub- 
lic he will be always at her elbow, and in 
private he will be always contriving to 
make himſelf either uſeful or agreeable 
to her, or both, by forming parties which 


he knows are to her taſte, making her ele- 


gant compliments or trifling preſents, run- 
ning the town over to procure her any thing 
ſhe has ſet her mind on, giving her oppor- 


tunities of diſplaying any accompliſhments 
the may poſſeſs, and by commending her 


for them in the the moſt extravagant terms, 


make her thoroughly pleaſed with herſelf, 
which is no ſmall ſtep to her being ſo with 
him: till, by degrees, almoſt inſenſible, ſhe 
will ſoon find that he is become more neceſ- 
tary to her than ſhe was aware af. And 
K 4 3 
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Fa. 
all this may. be ogg: about without. giv- 
ing her the leaſt alarm. from the extrava- 
gant loye which even the moſt virtuous 
Io modeſt women have for being admir- 
FE This! may ſound, my Charlotte, like 
8 of common- place ſatire upon the 
town in general; but was you to ſee, as I 
| do every day, the pains. which even virtu- 
ou women. take to attract the notice of 
men, how diſagreeable female parties are 
to them, with what a conſcious pleaſure they 
reccive the civilities of an agreeable. man, 
how little notice even the two deareſt fe- 
male friends take of each other when there 
are men in company worth attending to, 
and with what triumph they cannot help 
receiving thoſe marks of regard which they 
are not at liberty to accept of, you would 
not think I judged hardly of them. How 
ine a field is here opened for a man of baſe 
principles and an enterpriſing genius * 
Where 
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Where can a Woman WhO ſaffers herſelf te to 
be pleaſed with addreſſes which the knows 
muſt either have no meaning or a bad one, 
lay ſhe ſt ere * The i ITY of her 


yz -- a 


little maſter of his bade. 'who cannot 
draw Aa woman on farther than ſhe in- 
tends to go. If he is an adept, he will 
have brought her ſo near the temper of 
mind he wiſhes to have her in, even be- 


fore ſhe has the leaſt ſuſpicion of his inten- 
tion, as will render it almoſt impoſſible for 


her to retreat. It may be ſaid that unmar- 
ried women may be deceived from the 
hopes of a man's addreſſes being of an ho- 
nourable kind; and where this is his pre- 
tence, and there are no circumſtances to 
contradi&\the probability of it, I would 
willingly allow the plea. But where is the 
young woman who conſiders that? Who is 


not IA with the civilicy,” the attach- 
ment 


C wall 


ment, the addreſs of a man, not only whom 
the knows, to have no intention, perhaps 
no power to marry, her, but whom ſhe 


| © knows, if it was to come to the point, ſhe 


either could not, or would not, marry her- 
ſelf? And. yet if he is an agreeable man, 
where is the young woman who would not 
think it a happineſs to dance a. whole night 
with him, and not only receive the higheſt 
pleaſure from his attachment to her, but 
let him ſee that ſhe does ſo, And then if 
a man has baſeneſs enough to take advan- 
tage of a vanity of this kind, what woman 
can anſwer for herſclf that ſhe will be proof 
againſt all the temptations which all the in- 
ſinuating arts of an agreeable man may 
throw in her way? Theſe are the circum- 
ſtances which ſhew a man of gallantry in 
- the light of a peſt to ſociety in regard to 
ſingle women. With reſpect to married 


| Women, he is ten times more ſo; becauſe 
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his ſucceſs 1 is not neceſſary t to ruin the peace 
of a family; ; his attempts are ſufficient. O 
my Charlotte, you may find T write with 

warmth upon this ſubject; J am indeed af- 
fected by it; all theſe reflections have been 
ſuggeſted to me by a melancholy affair 
which I have been witneſs to, at the next 
houſe to that where I lodge; I will tell you 
the ſtory, though I am not at liberty to men- 
tion the names of the parties concerned: 
fititious o ones will anſwer che 2 


: My next door hitters d 1 ſhall 
call Phormio, was a young man of moſt 
excellent principles, a capital underſtand- 
ing, and the greateſt ſweetneſs of temper, 
though perhaps mixed with too much 
warmth, ariſing from a delicate ſenſibility, 
About a year ago he married the ami- 
able Meliſſa; amiable in her perſon, her 


difpofition, her manners: if any fault 
1 could 


( 


could be ia her charge, it was the com- 
mon foible, 2 fondoeſs. for being admired; 


the object of en Never, did, any 
couple enjoy more real felicity than Phor- 
wid; and Meliſſa! which would probably 
have continued to the end of their lives, 
had not chance brought them acquainted 
with the gay, the agreeable, the deceitful, 
che abandoned, Lothario. Never man ſet 
out. with more dangerous qualifications; , for 
a man of i intrigue than Lothario; ſenſible 
and polite in his behaviour, gay and lively 
in his manner, ſoft and inſinuating i in his 
addreſs, he ſung, he danced, he kept the 
beſt company, he knew all the ; agreeable 
topics of converſation, . he gave his whole 
attention to women, and was indefatigabls 
In his endeavours to pleaſe. He ſaw Me- 
Aiſſa at an aſſembly in the city; he liked 
her, and determined ene her. He had 


* * i a Tome 
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fome little knowledge of Phormio, which 
ir was no diffcult matter for a man of his 
addreſs * to improve into an intimate A 
quaintance. A connection with à man f 
falhion, àa member of parliament, a perſon 
of ſome conſequence, was a circumſtance 
not without its charms for a young man 
juſt entering into buſineſs in the city; and 
Lothario had the addreſs to conceal the 
the baſeſt deſigns upon the wife,” under the 
maſk of the higheſt friendſhip! for the hu. 
band. He ſaw that his viſits were far from 
diſagreeable to Meliſſa, but the great free- 
dom and openneſs of her behaviour to him, 
the unconſtrained cheerfulneſs with which 

ſhe treated him, which many a man, with- 
out his knowledge of the world, would 
have thought a circumſtance in his fa- 
vor, convinced bim that he muſt” act 
with the greateſt caution; he ſaw the in- 
nocence of her heart and intentions; and 


V, 
ITO was | 
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Was wall: aſſured, that nothing could give 

him ſucceſs, but the keeping her in 1gno- 
rance of her danger, till he had ſecured her 
inclination without her knowledge. He 
found her only foible was vanity; upon 
that therefore he formed his moſt frequent 
attacks. His attendance. upon her was 
conſtant at. home, and in public he was 
loi to leave his own party to join hers. 


M dns ricur of this kind could not long 
be unnoticed ; every one ſaw it, nor was it 
long before ſome officious friend hinted it 
to Phormio. Ten thouſand circumſtances 
then crouded into his memory to confirm 
the ſuſpicion, of what was diſtraction to 
him to think of; every viſit of Lothario's 
encreaſed it, and poor Meliſſa began to 
fink in her huſband's eſteem, not only be- 
fore ſhe deſer ved it, but before ſhe had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of its being, ſo. Imagine 
the horror of Phormio's Gcuation ; 5 uncer- 
tain 
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: tain what to think or how to act; fearing 
to quarrel. with his friend, leſt” his ſuſ- 
| 1 ſhould be without foundation; 

dreading ſtill more to come to an explana- 
tion with his wife: and in this unhappy 
ſituation did he continue watching for that 
proof which it would be death to him to 
find. Meliſſa, gay, inattentive, lively, and 
happy, ſaw not the ſituation of her huſ- 


conceal it. The artful are always ſuſpicious; 
and as he was conſcious that Phormio had 


reaſon to be alarmed at his conduct, he 


very eaſily ſaw that he was ſo; He had now 


no time to loſe, ſo determined to ſeige the 
firſt opportunity of making his attack. Poor 


Meliſſa was the only perſon totally igno- 


rant both of the ſuſpicions of her huſband, 


and the deſigns of her lover. One even- 
ing the danced with him at that very aſſem- 
1 __ 


band's mind. Lothario was the firſt that 
ſaw it, in ſpite of all his endeavours to 
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bly where he had firſt ſeen her. She re- 
ceived, with her uſual cheerfulaeſs, all the 
civil things he ſaid. to her, and got into 
her chair to return home, pleaſed with her 
evening! s amuſement, and happy 1 in a con- 
ſeious i innocence of heart. | 


When the chair ſtopped at her door, ſhe 
was not greatly ſurpriſed to ſee Lothario 
xeady to offer his hand. He faid, as it was 
early he was come. to eat a bit of cold | 
chicken with her and Phormio, before he 
went home; and aſked if her huſband was 
at home ? She ſaid ſhe believed ſo, as ſhe 
had left him there with com pany. Phormio 
was not at home; he was gone to ſup at the 
tavern with the company. Meliſſa had left 
him in. A cold ſupper ſtood ready on the 
table againſt Meliſſa's return, and ſhe and 
Lothario fat down to it. After ſupper Lo- 
thatio We to pull off the. maſk, by ad- 
_ Creſling 
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he had "never. ventured, to ajitemp Ju 


The. al Fooilhment » wh hich f for 4 miqute. kept 
her lent, he conſtrued in in his. Ls 
preſſed. ks earneſtly x to make him h LAPPY, 3 
he had caught her in his arms, and. whilſt 
ſhe was ſtruggling to diſengage herſelf from 


kim, the door opened, a nd Save entrance to 


88 


the enraged Phormio. He. had heard Lfrom 


the ſervant who Tet him in, that Lothario 


»=& * 73 1308 3 


was above; the bour, their returning $0- 


gether from the aſſembly, Joined, to bis 


former Tafpicions, | had raifed him. to, the 


{$7319 1 1 


bi ohelt pitch. of Jealouſy, and the attitu BY 


Ai l. 


he Nach them in "confirmed, as he thought, ut 
the truth of all he had ſal; ſpected. He Tied ar not. 
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ſtand 4 moment in ſuſpence, but rang 


his ſword, without ſpeaking. a word, h 

ruſhed with fury on Lothario, who jy 12 
jult time to ſnatch bis ſword from, the chair 
he he Had hung it upon to defend himſelf. A 
TTY L | ſcuffle 
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ſcuffle enſued, in ; which Lothario had ſo. 


müch the advantage, that 1 the dif. 


tracted Melia could © ſummon the fervants 
tõ part them, my poor, wiſtaken, injured 
utthappy friend received a wound which 
has ſince brought on his death, Meliſſa 
has been ever ſince in a ſtate of deſperation, 
and it is much doubted by her phyſicians 
whether ſhe will ever recover the uſe of her 


| reaſon, The infamous Lothario has left 


. > 


his country; but as my poor deceaſed neigh- 
bour has ſome. active friends, it is to be 
hoped that he will not ſo eaſily eſcape the 


hands of juſtice.— After conſidering the cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch a tranſaction as this, 


with what horror and centempt muſt one 
look upon the gay men of pleaſure who 
flutter about this town, watching every op- 
portunity to ſeduce the unwary, and betray 


the innocent? O my Charlotte, how very 
wiſe was that man who ſaid, © whoſo fol- 
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Mie Au nemow ee 1217 Lande 
Las night played at cards in the ſame 
ſet with with a young lady, the elegance 


_ of: whoſe figure was made more remarkable, 


by the profuſe magnificence of her dreſs; 5 


but what rendered her ſtill more ſo to me, 


was a melancholy air of diſcontent which 
was conſpicuous in her whole behaviour, 
and which ſeemed but ill to agree with the 
gaiety of her appearance, and the apparent 
feliciry of her ſituation in life. I could not 


help enquiring who ſhe was; and found 


that ſhe was the only daughter of a gentle- 
mam of a ſmall eſtate, and lately married to 
a man of the firſt rank, with a fortune 
Slus 8 | equal 


Im 
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equal to it. This account rather increaſed 
my ſurpriſe, till I was informed that her 
huſband was the leaſt qualified of any man 
in the world to contribute to the happi- 
neſs of an amiable woman. That he was 

in perſon, in underſtanding, in morals, the 
reverſe of what every woman muſt wiſh 
in a huſband; that ſhe. had been forced 
into the match, though ber heart was not 
only averſe to it, but had a ſtrong pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of another perſon, in a 
rank of life more upon a. level. with her 
own, and with whom ſhe had had a long 
connection. 5 Was no longer ſurpriſed at 
the melancholy which ſeemed to oppreſs 
her ſpirits. The heart which is ſuſceptible 
of tender impreſſions, and elevated fenti-! 
ments, will find the utmoſt ſplendor and. 
magnificence a poor amends for the laſs: . 
of all the loyely. proſpects of ſocial. happi- 
neſs. This is one of the fatal errors of 
L 3 vulgar 
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vulgar minds, who ſet out with, an idea of 
money being the one thing neceſſary to 
conſtitute happineſs ; and claim a right of 
zutlging for otbers, from their own feel- 
Angs. I dare ſay the father of this young 
lady looked upon all the pleaſing notions 
which ſhe had formed to herſelf of ſocial 
kudearments and domeſtic happineſs : as no- 
thing, in compariſon of the joys ſhe would 
bnd in a life of ſplendor and magnificence. 
N „ he moſt probably condemned her 
way of thinking as romantic and abſurd; 
And. applauded his own as rational and ſen- 
. ible, He. cettainly would have great part 
of the world on bis ſide. But experience 
will convince us, if we conſult it, that both 
he and they are in the wrong. Afﬀ any of 
: thoſe people who have ſacrificed the hopes 
of domeſtic happineſs | $0 F ank . affluence, 
and who, have hearts endowed with virtue 
and | renderneſs ne to think i it any ſacri- 
ee, 


Can). 

fice, if they have not been diſappointed in | 
their views? If they tell truth, they will 
confeſs they have; they wil on, that 
the gaiety and ſplendor from whence: they 

hoped for happineſs, 'pall hourly upon their 
enjoyment; and that they have no farther 
hopes than to loſe reflection in a croud of 

tedious amuſements, which give them 
more fatigue than pleaſure, but v without 
which they know not how to exiſt. AK 
them how they feel, when the leaſt Hidiſ- 
poſition makes them unfit” for company ?, 
Aſk them, when that indiſpoſition increafes 

Intoa"fGit of illneſs," what they would give 
for the attention, the conſolation of an af 
fectionate wife, or an indulgent Huſband ? 3 
"ATE this very young lady's father 'how” he f 
would feel, if he found his ſon-in-law gone | 
to the opera, whilſt his daughter lay at the 
point of death? And yet what elſe could 

Fe from a man whom he forced her 
6 L 4. 10 
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3-8 mary, We any claim upon him for 
nis tenderneſs? There are people wg. 
might give v all hopes o of domeſtic g m- 
8" for th Fi © frank 
ort, for the lake of rank or affluenge, agd. 
lle d by the enchange; but chen it. 


is thoſe e who haye neither virtue nor ſenſi⸗ 


bility enough to feel. what they, loſe; who... 
from a racanneſs in in their way, of thinking, 
ſeek for | : happiocls from the ſources of pride 
nd) Vanity, rather than from the dictates 
of re: and reaſon. The pleaſures which 
; nature d dictates to chen, are dependent on 
 rhemſclves, | ſimple, domeſtic, and eaſy. to. 
be acquired 3,, thoſe which the imagination 
of men has framed, are dependent on others. 
reſtleſs, turbulent, difficult to be attained, 
and always fluctuating. The Joys which 
| ſpring from ſocial endearments, and tender | 
conneQions, are the pleaſures of nature; 
the gratification of ambition are of man's in- 
en as is en am ir being ſo im 
perfe@t; 
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peda for we have hardly o obtained one 
with; but we have formed another ; whic 

engroſſes our attention too much to o aer 
i us to enjoy what we took ſo much” Pains x 
to poſſeſs. I he common conſent of wen | 
proves the ſame thing. For, i in effect, do. 
we find one man who, ſome time or "other, © 
does not acknowledge the truth of this ob- . 

ſervation, by retiring from a life of hurt ry_ : 
and diſſipation, to enjoy that tranquillity 


which a falſe notion of things made him 


SHI 1B. 


contemn. After the imagination has "wea- 


ried itſelf with an endleſs purſuit after that” 
enjoyment which it could never find; and, a 


like Noah's dove, fluttered about from © 
place to place, till it found no where to reſt 
its foot; it returns at laſt to that calm and 


ſimple idea of happineſs which nature at 8 


firſt dictated, but which experience alone 
could confirm the truth of. The misfor- 


tune is, chat it is difficult to perft ace men 
1451120 | _ that 
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tharay happineſs can be compleat, W b | 
is not conſpicuous ; the vanity of being the 
outward object of admiration, gets the bet- 
ter of the moſt exquiſite inward ſenſations; 
and they are content to he leſs happy, pro- 
vided they can but aper: more ſo. This 
way of judging is productive of much un- 
happineſs to thoſe who act upon ſuch prin- 
ciples themſelves; but ĩt is infinitely harder 
upon thoſe whom the authority of a father 
forces to act ſo, though their principles are 
widely different. And yet, who can reaſon 
a man out of principles which take their rife 
ſrom the very nature of his turn of mind, 
and which the general opinion of the world 
confirms him in, every day more and more? 
I make no doubt but the father of the 
young lady I mentioned, from a principle 
of intereſt, which he, and two thirds 'of 
the world, look upon as the higheſt mark 


7 prudence, DE he 'was doing his 
| duty 


. As) 
duty by his daughter, when he ſocced hier to 


accept of a match which, in the language 
of tbe world, was infinitely Better than ſhe 


had any reaſon to expect. Nay, oda 


ſay, at this inſtant that he ſees: her unhap- 
pineſs, he is ſo far from blaming himſelf 
as the cauſe of it, that he imputes it to 
her own obſlinacy, and is convinced ſhe 
might be happy if ſhe would: ſo. ſtrangely 
has he confounded the ideas of riches and 
happineſs with each other! But however 
men of his caſt, from an affectation of 
wiſdom, or a miſtaken notion of prudence, 
may laugh at and condemn. any attach- 
ment in young people, which may inter- 
fere with their intereſt, as romantie and ri- 
diculous, they have neither nature nor rea- 
Jon. on their fide. A ſtate of affluence is 
by no means eſſential to happineſs; nor is 
it neceſſary that two people, who are hap- 


P/ in #88". other, muſt be e miſcrabley, even 
though | 
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though they have ſome difficulties to ſtrug- 
gle with: but a ſtate of perpetual diſcord, 

and mutual diſguſt, muſt rob any couple 
of every hope of comfort, even though 
the wealth of kingdoms was at their diſ- 

poſal. Reaſon ſhews us why this ſhotild be 
the caſe, and experience and obſervation 
might convince us that it is ſo. But in 
matters where prejudice and paſſion take 
the lead, neither reaſon nor experience can 


| have any ſway. Men never receive advan- 
tage from any one's experience but their 
own; the ſame bait which ſeduced the fa-:; 
ther will ſeduce the ſon; juſt as birds are 
caught 1 in the ſame net in which ten thou- 
ſand” other birds have been caught before 
them. "Whoever is wiſe enough to pretend 
to chink for himſelf, and to prefer reaſon 
to prejudice, will but run the riſque ot | 
being thought a fool by the reſt of the 
world; if he — courage enough to ye ; 
7 TH Tpiſe 
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and put all their maſters to death, agreed 
amongſt themſelves to acknowledge him 
for their king, who ſhould firſt diſcover 
the riſing ſun. The whole multitude being 
aſſembled in a large plain, kept their eyes 
fixed ſteadily upon the eaſt, with the moſt 


anxious expectation: one man only turned 
his back, and looked ſtedfaſtly towards 


the weſt. You will eaſily imagine | how the 
reſt laughed him to ſcorn. Nevertheleſs he 
was the firſt wha diſcovered the rays ſhin- 
ing upon an high tower at a diſtance before - 
the ſun had gotten above the horizon. f 
From this little ſtory. we may learn, my 
Henry, that the "ay. to. diſcover truth, 

is 
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backs upon the multitude, 


and to obſerve their maxims only in order 


to act contrar 
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to turn our 
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1. ETTER XXI. 


ALTAMONT to HEN Rx. 


TH MATa h | London. 
e not t but you have been ſurpriſed 
at my long ſilence. My hands have been 

full for theſe three weeks paſt. I acknow- 

ledge the triple claim which my father, my 

Charlotte, and yourſelf, have upon me for 

my attention, and you have not been a day 

out of my thoughts; though I have not 
been able to ſpare time enough to have the 
| ſatisfaction of telling you ſo; but I know 
how ill an opinion you would have of me, 
if I could not ſacrifice even that to the du- 
ties of humanity. An unfortunate young 
man, who belongs to the ſame department 

1a the office with myſelf, and with whom I 

have 


1 160 ) 


have contracted! ſome intimacy, has tits 
ſhed; for near a month, under the tor- 
_—_—y of a broken limb, aggravated by a 
may inflammatory fever in conſequence of 
L have not only had his buſineſs to ſu- 
een, but have been a conſtant attend- 
ant upon him: his friends requeſted it ear- 
neſtly of me, as they imagined, from the 
regard he always profeſſed for me, I might 
have fone influence over him, and that my 
remonſtrances might, in ſome-degree, get 
the better of that violent impatience of tem- 
pen virietvierved only to increaſe his diſ- 
order; and might poſſibly render all the 
Aan ants cute ef bis phyſician and ſurgeon 
meffectual. We have, at laſt, been fo hap- 
p as to find our pains ſucceed; he is out 
of _—_ poffibly had he had a little more 
Hofophy, or rather à little more religion, 
beth never been in any; for the fever 

| was pa _ of his impatience, 
2. which 
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which threw him frequently into ſuch age- 
nies of paſſion, as well as pain, that nos 


thing but my own ſight would have con- 
vinced me could be poſſible, in a man of 


no common ſhare of reaſon and under- 
ſtanding. But alas, my Henry, how does 
every day's converſe with the world con- 
vince me more and more of the weakneſs 


of human reaſon, unſupported with the ad 


of religious principles! From whence is 


this impetuoſity of temper which makes us 


as impatient, under the evils we ſuffer, -as 


if by reſiſting we could conquer them ? 
How is it that we are ſo little ſenſible of 


our own weakneſs as not to find that the 
more we ſtruggle againſt them, the more 
we feel their oppreſſion? The impatient 


irritation of the mind does but increaſe its 
ſenſibility, and ſerves only to aggravate 
thoſe misfortunes which a patient ſubmiſ 
ſion might, in ſome degree, i alleviate; 1 "7 
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is ht the TOA oak, but the bending = 
willow which efcapes the fury of the ſtorm. 
It is not the proud obſtinacy of the ſtoic, 
Wo ſinks under the weight of thoſe tor- 
ments which he will not acknowledge; 
but the meek ſubmiſſion of the Chriſtian, 
which'riſes ſuperior to all the evils of this 
He. © Phis notion is not new to me, how- 
ever” daily "experience may confirm me in 
it. You well remember with what indig- 
nation I'uſed to read the doctrines of the 
ſtoic ſect; how contemptible an idea it 
gave me of the pride of human nature, to 
ſer men pretend to prove themſelves inſen- 
fible of pain, when the very efforts which 
they exerted to bear it without complain- 
ing, ſufficiently proved how much they 
were affected by it. The Epicurean, who | 
eſteems pleafure the only good, and pain 
nn, evil, has, this world only conſi- 
e natute on * * the Cynic, who 
ſhuns 


{ 3 9)” 
ſhuns the commerce of mankind from a. de- 
teſtation of their follies and vices,, may, 
perhaps, have but too much reaſon on his 
ſide: the Stoic alone, with all his boaſted 
ſuperiority, acts contrary both to nature 
and reaſon. Equally oppreſſed with the 
misfortunes incident to human nature with 
the reſt of mankind, he alone ſhuts him- 
ſelf out from all hopes of comfort under 
them, by denying that he feels them. 
Spp pots even that he has obſtinacy enough 
to carry on the illuſion with ſuch con- 
ſtancy as to deceive the whole world, and 
make them believe that he is really invul- 
nerable; nay, ſuppoſe for a moment, the 
heat of his imagination may go ſo far as 
even to impoſe upon himſelf; how quickly 
and how ſtrongly muſt his on heart give 
him the lie, and the ſenſibility of his na- | 
ture reduce him to the ſtate of a weak, 


ſuffering wretch, groaning inwardly; under 
+} M 2 . the 


( 164 ) 
the bitteteſt anguiſh, with no other conſo- 
lation chan the thoughts of having deceived 
the world, and having made a ſtrong effort 
towards deceiving himſelf! No, my Hen- 
ry, pain is not to be conquered either by 
denying i its power over us, or by combat- 
ing it with i impatience. or complaints ; ; they 
may aggravate, but can never alleviate. 
And yet where is the man, who does nor 
think. | himſelf juſtified in his complaints, 
by the e greatneſs of his miſery ?. For a trifle 
he would be aſhamed to complain; but 
when misfortune is heaped on misfortune he 
thinks his impatience becomes juſtifiable. In 
what c can he be juſtified? In throwing off his 
reaſon, when he has moſt occaſion for the 
exertion of it? No, ſurely ; however hard 
it may ſound, the more a man is oppreſſed, 
the leſs ought he to give up to impatience, 
ng even his complaints become leſs juſti- 
fable, in proportion as they can leis avail 

him. 


( 16s ) 


him. But, you will ſay, is this idea of 
fortitude conſiſtent with the weakneſs of 
human reaſon ? No. You find, on the 
contrary, that the ſtrongeſt efforts of hu- 
man reaſon have reached no farther than 
a bare ſemblance of fortitude. But we have 
been taught a different ſyſtem of patience; 
founded, not upon the pride of being 
thought incapable of ſuffering, but upon a 
ſenſe of the ſubmiſſion due to the will of our 
Creator, and a hope of one day reaping an 
ineſtimable advantage from it. This, and 
this only, is the conſideration which ean 
produce true fortitude, and an inward tran- 
quillity which would ſhame all the out ward 
pretenſions of a ſtoic. The wiſeſt of the 
heathen philoſophers had no ſtronger argu- 
ment for patience under evils, than the ne- 
ceſſity of it, from their being unavoidable : 
we have an argument of much ſtronger 
force from the juſtice of him who inflicts 
M 1 them. 


finking under misfortunes 3 it acts upon 


x 166 1 


{9 voy P -Thei rs, Was the ſubmiſtion' of a 
flave to his ee who i is, patient | becauſe 
he ſees the impoſlibility of helping bimſelf; 

ours is that of a ſon to a father, who ſub- 
mits from a juſt ſenſe of his goodneſs, and 
a conviction that he loveth every ſon whom 
he scarf. 


* 3 * 
$12 ſt 2 - & 42 4 


Ir i not the man who looks danger in.the 


Face without ſhrinking, who expoſes him- 


felt to the fire of an army from the hopes of 
gain, or the point of a ſword from revenge; 
It is not he who fears not God nor regards 


man, who has any claim to the character 
of fortitude.” True fortitude goes not out 
of its way to meet evils, but whenever they 


come they are ſure to find it upon its guard; 


it acts uniformly and conſtantly upon all 


occaſions, and under all circumſtances; and 
conſiſts not in ſeeking danger, but in never 


One 


( 167 ) 


one conſiſtent principle, confidering a ſteady 
purſuit of virtue, as the only object of its 
attention, towards which, pain, ſickneſs, 
poverty, contempt, are ineidents by which 
its courſe may be obſtructed, but never di- 
rected v; whatever obſtacles it may meet 
with, it ſtill preſſes forward, from à tho- 
rough conviction, that no path but that 
which leads to virtue can lead to happineſs. 


Adieu. 


ALTAMONT, 


This is the fortitude which Corneille, in imita- 
tion of Seneca, has ſhewed in the character of Medea 
in t the following paſſage. 


1185 


Nerine. Votre pais vous hait, rates. frowned fig foys 
1 Dans un fi grand revers que yous reſte-t-il ? 


Medea. 7 „„ Moi. | 
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Auen to Hevn. 


W en. | 
n ER E i is no character which is ſo 
perplexing to a man but little ac- 
quainted with the world, and fo difficult 
for him to underſtand, as that of a Man of 
humour. I ſhould almoſt deſpair of mak- 
ing you comprehend what I mean by it, if 
that playful, ſolatre diſpoſition, which makes 
a part of the amiable character of our Char- 
lotte, did not give me ſome aſſiſtance. A 

man of humour ſees every thing in a gro- 
teſque light; and has the art of extracting 

ridiculous circumſtances out of things 
which, to other people, would either paſs 
pnnoficed, or have a direct contrary effect. 


He 


MPO 


He never ſees any thing in the groſs, but 
directs his obſervation to the minutie, the 
trifling circumſtances which eſcape a com- 
mon eye; and by that means will make 
you laugh extremely at his repreſentation 
of a thing, though you did not laugh at 
all at the original, becauſe you then ſee i it 
not with your own eyes, but with his. One 
great fund of humour is mimicry, which 5 
| depends entirely upon this nicety of obſer- 
vation; which enables the mimic to imi- 
tate that peculiar look which diſtinguiſhes F 
every individual man from all the reſt of 
his ſpecies ; which, by-the-bye, is not the 
Phenomenon in nature the moſt eaſy to be 
accounted for“; and is the ſtrongeſt in- 


ſtance in the world of the effect of what 


the French mean by Je ne ſeai quoi, the Ita- 

lians by non Joche, the old Romans by nequeo 

dicere et ſentio tanium, which abounds ſo, 
5 
3 much 
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much through all the works of nature, ha. 
every. nation has ſome phraſe. by which to 
expreſs the ſame, idea. alt 1s | in hitting, off | 


this Jowetbing, that all imitative humour 
conſiſts: and it is not neceſſary for the 


original to be ridiculous, in order to make 
the copy ſo; becauſe the effect is produce, 
by forcing you to attend to thoſe circum- 
ſtances which, in the original, either eſcap- 


| ed your notice, or appeared in a different 


light. A dull. tedious ſtory which tired 


you to death in the original relater, would 
bave a very different effect in the hands of 
| of a maſter .of humour : the drawling ca- 


dence, the tedious prolixity, with paren- 
theſis hitched within parentheſis, till the 
thread of the ſtory is cut into ſo many 


pieces, that you can neither find beginning 


nor end; all which in the original ſeryed 
but to put you cut of all manner of pa- 


tience, WH have a contrary effect, and be- 


cOmèe 


( 


come truly comical in tub imitation, deliver 
ed with an affected kind of tragi-eomical 
gravity of face, which it is not in the 
power of an hundred laughers to diſturb. 
This arch gravity of face, which is neither 
abſolutely real, nor abſolutely affected, is 
the characteriſtic mark of a man of true 
humour: and is the circumſtance which 


renders him ſo perplexing to thoſe who take 
every thing ſtrictly according to the letter, 
either from having not the leaſt daſh of 
humour'in their own compoſition, or from 
not having been accuſtomed to the kind of 
character. There is no character of more 
true ſterling value towards forming the 
delightful parts of ſociety than that of a man 
of true humour. The moſt common oc- 
currences, in his hands, wear a lively aſ- 
pet; wit receives. a double poignancy, 
and even nonſenſe changes its nature and 
becomes entertaining. Let not the ſerious 
man 


1 


man of profound wiſdom, is accurate 

judgment, be ſtartled at this poſition ; let 
him not tell me that nonſenſe, in whatever 
garb it appears, muſt be nonſenſe, and as 
ſuch mult always diſguſt a ſenſible man; I 
muſt beg him to put up his ruler and com- 


paſſes; true humour will only turn them 
into Tidicule, and have all thoſe on Its ſide 


who are not too wiſe to be happy. If a 
man muſt always call in his reaſon upon 
every occaſion, and view every object in ſo 
ſerious a light as never to be pleaſed with- 
out the ſtrict leave of his judgment, he may 
never Jaugh as long as he lives. The cave 


of Trophonius, which the antients feigned 


to have ſo extraordinary a property, that 
whoever went down into it never laughed 
afterwards *, has been explained as an al- 
legory to repreſent ſerious reflection. Who- 


ever reflects ſeriouſly upon the folly and 


9.0 ontenelle. 
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( 173 ) 
miſery which ſurround him, We ſees every 
occurrence in life through that medium, 
will find it a true cave of Trophonius to 
him. But reaſon does not oblige every man 

to viſit this cave. In matters where duty 


is not concerned, wiſdom itſelf will dictate 
to us to enjoy a pleaſing ſurface, without 


examining what we may find under it, 
Wherever there are men there will be fol- 


FI > TT % -Z 


lies, and wherever there are follies they will 
be ridiculous ; and the man who. can give 
me the molt pictureſque and entertaining 
view of them, will contribute to my. hap- 
pineſs as much as the man who gives me a 
pleaſure of a more ſerious kind, It is 
upon this principle, that a man of humour 
is ſo acceptable in every ſociety; but, as 
the talents requiſite to form ſuch a charac: 
ter are, rarely to be met with, and the de- 
mand for them is ſo great in all compa- 


| nies z it has induced numbers of people to 
| EE 
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counterfeit them; and even not without 


ſucceſs; for, as it requires ſome know- 


ledge of the true character to detect the 
counterfeit; they may have a chance of paſſ. 
ing current in nine companies out of ten. 
Of this counterfeit ſtamp are all thoſe who 
have à certain collection of ſongs and ſto- 
ries,” which are ſung and told every day 
with the ſame grimaces and the ſame ſe- 
cotid- hand imitation ; a ftring of premedi- 
tated Bons mots, which the company know 


by heart before they come; a number of 


rude catches, which have been laughed at 


from father to ſon, for above an hundred 


years paſt; a laboured imitation of ſome 


6dd' noiſe, as the rumbling of à wheel- 


barrow, the creaking of a door, an apple 
eoilting, adog and car ighting, be. which 
the company call for by rame and laugh 
at every time they meet. All thefe, and 


forty other inſtances of falſe humour, pals 
. current 


Co. Ts 


D 


7 


cutrent every day with thoſe who, are ſo 


well diſpoſed to laugh, that they want no- 
thing but an object to laugh at: and the 
number of theſe is ſo conſiderable in this 
town, that there are clubs inſtituted for no 
other end than laughing; z and the members 


of them meet every week, for no other 
purpoſe than to hear the ſame fongs, the 
ſame ſtories, and the ſame jokes which they 


have laughed at every week for many years 
paſt, repeated in a regular rotation: and 


a perſon of any accuracy of obſervation. can 
tell before-hand, the exact part of every 
ſong or ſtory where the company will all 
begin to ſmile, where the laugh will begin, 


where it will ſubſide for a moment, and, at 
laſt, where it will burſt out, and every body 


will clap their hands, and thump the table. - 


If at any time the humour of the company 


happens to flag, the introduction of a 


=O among them to whom it has the 
leaſt 


(n 

"leaſt chance of being new, enlivens it again 
in a moment: the eyes of the whole com- 
pany are upon him, to watch how he is 
affected. If he ſeems in the leaſt to enjoy 
it, they are delighted more than ever with 
it themſelves ; they clap their hands louder 

and longer, and thump the table with 
more vehemence, drink the ſtrangers health 
in a bumper, ſhake him by the hand, and 
call him the boneſteft fellow !—Butif be hap- 
. pens to have too much taſte for true hu- 
mour to enjoy the counterfeit, their joy is 
damped, all their humour, as well as mirth, 
becomes forced, they attempt to explain 
8 to him, curſe him in their hearts for the 
ſtupideſt fellow they ever ſaw, and as ſoon 
as he is gone ſet up a horſe laugh. l. 
think if any of thoſe writers who have com- 
_ plained of the phlegmatic taciturnity of the 
Engliſh, were to be introduced to one of 


_ theſe ſocieties, they would think the genius 
of 


« - 


C . 
of. the nation Was altered; + that even 


amongſt. the Engliſh t there are People to be | 


found, who not Lone. laugh at [Every thing, 


6& 345 42 


ih irinthians, which. Rouſſeau ® explains as 
a ſatire. upon the levity of the F rench na- 


* is ſo much to the preſent purpoſe, 
4 that 1 cannot help giving it vou! bere. 


188 The Tirinthians, ſays he, were ſo wgth 
given to laughing, that they could not be 
ſerious even about the moſt” importarit 
matters, Every thing was in diſorder 
amongſt them; their debates in council 
were all about nonſenſe inſtead of the affairs. 
of the public; every thing was turned into 
a farce. If they gave audience to an am- 
baſſador they made a joke of him ; ; hs 

PE of the NED ſenators were no. 
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thing but buffoonry; ir Was a8 IttipofHble for 
the Tirinthians to be grave or ſerious vpon 
Sy 6ccalion whatever." OY. ind lalk found 
priaſinny, eine wey went to Sk the 
oracle at Delphos, to find out ſome means 
by which to acquire a little gravity, The 
oracle anfwered them, that if they e uld ſa- 
erifice a bull to Neptune mat 
they ſhould recover their ſeriouſneſs. A 
Haerifice'! in itſelf is no ſuch pleaſant cere- 
mony; 5 nevertheleſs, that they might have 
as little as poſſible to diſturb their gravity, 
they refolved to have no young people ad- 
mitted ; 5 nor any old men but ſuch as had 
Toe” very painful diſeaſe, or were very 
zuch in debt, or had very bad wives. This 
curious company met upon the ſea ſhore to 
perform the ſacrifice; and ſuch was the 
genius of the nation, that in ſpite of di- 


5 eales, debts, or wives, they were forced to 
: hold 


„„ 
hold down their heads, compoſe their coun- 
tenances, bite their lips, and take every 


precaution to, prevent their. laughing. By ill 
luck, a boy had flipped into the aſſembly, 


turning him out, in compliance with the 
order, What“ cries he, „are you afraid 


I-ſhall eat your bull? This ſpeech undid 


the whole affair; they all burſt i into a fit of 
laughiog; there was an end of che ſacri- 
fice ; and the Tirinthians continue laugh- 
"_ on te this dae fon 
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"ALTAnonT to  Henay., 


e r 
EVER was ſuch an ee about 
any thing, as there is in all parts of 


#6, 


the} kingdom, but more particularly in the 


capital, about ſomething which 1 18 called LI- | 


*BERTY. The enthuſiaſm which prevails 
-amongſt all ranks and orders of men, about 
this darling privilege of an Engliſhman, this 
only. ſupport of our excellent conſtitution, this 
invaluable check upon deſpotiſm, this ineſti- 
© mable bleſſmg, is amazing: and yet the ge- 


neral notions of it are fo vague, that it has 


- puzzled the wiſeſt heads in the kingdom to 
define it. The late ingenious Dr. Brown 


has left us a treatiſe * the diſtinction be- 
tween 


( 181 ) 


tween liberty and licentiouſneſs ; ; and has i 
pointed out ſome marks by which to know "| 
the one from the other; according to 
which, it does not appear that there are 
three men in the kingdom who poſſeſs, 
and act up to a proper idea of Engliſſi 
liberty. Another ſhrewd writer *, whoſe 
ſpirited remarks upon the conduct of his 
ſuperiors raiſed him to the diſtinguiſhed 
ſtation of—the pillory ; has defined it to 
be, according, at leaft, to the practice of 
the nation, an hereditary right in every 
Engliſhman to do what he pleaſes himſelf, 
and to hinder his neighbour from doing the 
ſame.“ And this idea ſeems entirely to 
correſpond with the univerſal practice of 
the people I meet with here. The execu- 
tive ene with regard I mean to n 
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n, i is ; lodged in ſo few! tans compara- 
tively, that the reft of the world have no 
other way of exerting their liberty, but by 


finding fault with, and, as far as they are 


able, obſtructing whatever meaſure they I 


diſapproye of; and that is, according to 
ſome party or other, whatever meaſure is 
taken Phe inſtant any thing is done, the 
torrent breaks looſe; not only the meaſure 
' itſelf is condemned, but the perſon concern- 
ed is ſtigmatiſed wich tlie moſt inſolent and 
groſs abuſe that can be imagined; not only | 
His public but his private character i is at- 
taxrked. in the moſt illiberal manner, and ſa 
- blended. with each other, that a man's be- 
ing fond of horſe· racing, or keeping a 
DOR: has been given, and received, as 
a reaſory for his voting for or againſt the 
"Java of exciſe. This is the glorious liberty 
of e > people c of N | 


Never 


( 18; T. 


{ 


G * 


Never was there in an age or country fo 


TROUILOT CDOEIT WW Sf, 34 27. Þ 


Hep 4 ſcope given to infolent: abuſe as 424 
is.in this kingdom at this day. People of 
the m 1 oft iſtinguie rank, and. mo t re- 

; ſpefable* characters, are expoſed © te the 
moſt groſs indecency of language, and that 
ty name, in every ſhop. Magiſtrates not 
only inſulted, but obſtructed in the execu- 
tion of their office, by the moſt opprobri- 
ous language, and even by violence to 
their perſons ; noblemen of the firſt rank at- 
tacked in their own houſes ; perſons of even 
a higher rank, made the ſubjects of” the 
moſt indecent ridicule ; and even majeſty 
itſelf expoſed to the inſdlent clamours of a 
mob. This is the glorious liberty of the 
£ people of England! This is the ſtate of 
liberty with regard to public affairs! And 
with regard to private life, the ſame idea of 
it, as extending not only to your own ac- 
tions, but thoſe of your neighbour,” is 
N + ſtrictly 


* 


( 184, ). 


| a kept up: for as every 1 men cleims 


87 11 4 


a right « Q doing what be pleaſes, in his ] 
houſe, fo his neighbour. claims an equal 
right of finding fault with him, and abuſ- 
ing! him for a Too! ora madman if he * A 
in this 1 9808, one part of the ine & 
far counteracts the other, that the whole 
falls to the ground; for what I cannot do, 
without being cenſured and abuſed by all- 

my neighbours, in effect I cannot do at 
all: fo that in private life the Engliſh have 5 
the leaſt liberty to boaſt of of any nation 
under the ſun. The moſt private actions, 

of every individual, are not only pried 
into, and expoſed with the moſt inſolent 
impertinence, but miſrepreſented by igno- | 
rance or malevolence, and form a great 
part of modern entertainment. Whoever 
thinks to exert the liberty of a man, and act 


Pon the Principles of reaſon, without afk. 


ing 


K 165 1 
nbc of the people who farround Lim 


will fd himſelf much miſtaken, | "Ti is 1% 


A 


7 * 5 


the tuſtom, is à ſuffcient anſwer to any man 


who is the leaſt particular 1 in his conduct, f 
and à ſufficient reaſon for expoſin ing bim 
in print or upon the ſtage. The ſatiriſt . 


now no longer expoſes vice or folly, but 


ſuch a perſon or Juch a perſon, by name, 5 
whom he takes to be either vicious or fool- 


iſh. It is upon this principle that the works 5 


of the late celebrated ſatiriſt Churchill are 5 
ſo much admired and read; as a poet, he 
has nothing to recommend him but an 


caſy verſi fication, and ſometimes a ſtrength 


of expreſſion: almoſt. every thing he has 


produced is imperfect, deſultory, uncon- 
nected: he has ſometimes not only lung 


his thoughts rogether at random, without 
any reference to his ſub ect, but has even 
written poems without any preciſe ſubject xi 


at 


( 186 ) 

at: all 3 but he deals largely in inſolent 
ahuſe of private characters, frequently 
without. Juſtice, always without decency; 
his raillery is railing, and his ſatire for the 
moſt part. ſuch as paſſes. between two in- 
cenſed porters in the ſtreet. What wonder 
then that he is read with eagerneſs in an 


age and nation where private ſcandal and 


perſonal defamation are the prevailing gaſ- 
ſion? And that they are ſo, the extenſive 
ſale which works of that tendency meet 
with, and the crouds which Mr. Foote's 
perſonal comedies draw together, are a ſuf- 
ficient proof. In ſhort, in this capital, 
every man muſt expect to have his moſt 
Private affairs canvaſſed with as much free- 
dom as if they were of public concern; 
every man exects himſelf into a judge of 


his neighbour 8 actions, and condemns, 
and 
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Arrauox v to HEN. 


bt, London. 


Wo DER” ſays a ſenſible officer 
to me one day, < that a man is 
not afraid to be a coward: ” However 
particular this notion may appear of con- 
quering fear by fear, it is by no means un- 
natural, if we conſider the evils that cow- 


ardice ſubjects a man to. To ſay nothing 


of the actual puniſhments which are the 
conſequence of it in a military life, the very 


love of glory and dread of infamy, ſo natu- 

ral to all men, and particularly to the ſub- 

jects of a free ſtate, would, I ſhould ima- 
gine, be ſufficient to make the fear of for- 
feiting the one, ng incurring the other, 


38 


( 189 ) 

ge to that of death itſelf. In ns 
where the life of the ſubject depends on 
the will of the ſovereign, we find that the 
fear of a certain puniſhment. is ſo far ſupe- 
rior to that of a precarious death, that their 
troops ruſh into danger with a kind of 
{tupid inſenſibility, which ſtands in, the 
place of courage. The caſe is different 
with regard to the ſubjects of a free ſtate; 
the idea of glory creates a kind of fear in 
them, but it is not that of puniſhment, 
but that of infamy; z and a jealouſy of be- 
ing exempted from that ſhare of glory and 
reputation which it is in their power to ac- 
quire. It is upon this principle that Mon- 
teſquieu obſerves *, that ** you may lay it 
down as a general rule, that the deſire of 
glory encreaſes and diminiſhes with the li- 
berty of the ſubject.“ In any free ſtate, 
but more eſpecially in a republic, gf 


Lettres Perſanes. 2 
man 


F 5 
man is more or leſs concerned in the wel: 
fare of the ſtate, and conſequently every 
man has the fatisfaction, by his ſingle arm; 
of eonttibuting more or leſs to the happi · 
neſs of all his fellow ſubjects; for which, 
wherever his valour is known, he is ſure of 
receiving his proportion of reputation. 
The caſe is far different in an army of | 
Qaves;-a cold attention to the capricious 
willof their ſovereign, without any hope of 
reward to enliven it, would never rouſe 
them to action: the fear of puniſhment 
may do it; but then: the ſame fear, when 
they are in the hands of the enemy, will 
induce them to turn their arms againſt 
their country, without the leaſt remorſe: 

nay, the leaſt hope of favour from the ene- 
my, muſt at any time make them revolt, 
as they can but endure their ſlavery; and, 
ke Eſop's aſs, they have no fear that the 
enemy will Jay tive pair of panniers upon their 
01750 ä back. 


5 6 ) 
zack. The deſire of glory therefore, Which 
is the higheſt ſecurity to the ſtate, is inſepa- 
rably connected with freedom; and is car- 
ried to ſo great a height, that it becomes an 
eſſential qualification for any man who 
wilhes to eſcape univerſal contempt; pro- 
vided, I mean, that he is at all thrown 
into the active ſcenes of life. And upon 
this principle we can eaſily explain my 
friend's notion of being afraid to be a cow 
ard; and even comprehend the poſſibility 
of a coward being ſo far wrought upon by 


the fear of infamy, as to perform the part 


of a brave man, F or, if we trace the ge- 
nerality of what are called brave actions 
to their original, we ſhall oftener find them 
taking their rſs from a defire of reputation 


than any other motive. All men of a liberal 
way of thinking are fond of being well 
ſpoken of; and nothing can recommend a 


man * effectually. to the notice and appro- 


bation 
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:bation vt ſo many people, AS; rest boch 
rage d exerted in a public cauſe. And here 


5 theidiſtinction is ſo delicate, between the ſa- 


tis faction ariſing from the thaugh ts of hav- 
ing been ſerviceable to a whole nation, 
_ the applauſe due to that ſervice, that it 
1 hardly to be comprehended. Thoſe 
writers who deduce every action from-a 
Aelfiſh motive entirely, are perhaps too 
much on one ſide of the queſtion; they who 
reſolve all heroic actions into ſuch an en- 
thuſtaſtic public ſpirir, as entirely excludes 
all regard to /elf, are perhaps too much on 
the other. Let us aſk the firſt, whether 
they have not an idea of ſome internal ſatis- 
faction ariſing from a conſeiouſneſs of hav- 
ing done a good action, even though it 
never ſhould be known ? If they ſay that 


internal ſatisfaction, and not the goodneſs 


ol the action, was the motive upon which 


| * Nas performed s F a the diſtinction is 
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10 refined, as Pd APE | 
but if what they ſay is true, ſelfiſhneſs, in 
that caſe, is a virtue, Let us aſl — 
whether they do not think, that a love f 
glory, is in many r eſpects more ptedomi- 
poſe, as a French philoſopher obſetves, 
any one had had authority to ſay to Cur- 
tius, juſt as he was going to plunge into 
the gulph, it is your duty to throw 
yourſelf in, but be aſſured no one ſhall ever 
mention a word of you, or your death, 
believe me, he had turned his horſe about. 
This will always be the caſe, in thoſe re- 
markable inſtances of heroiſm which liſt a 
man up to the view and admiration of a 
whole nation, or perhaps the whole world; 
there the reputation ſuperſedes the duty. 
In common life, in thoſe inſtances of good- 
neſs, which, if they are known, can only 
procure a man the e of half a ſcote 
O perſons, 
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5 ( 194 ) 
perſuns, duty may have its weight, and 
reputation be entitely left out of the queſ- 
tion. And by this means, I think, we may 
compromiſe the matter, between thoſe who 
attribute every action to a ſelfiſh. motive, 
and thoſe Who allow it no weight in any: 
the former are generally in-the right, with 
regard to choſe people who deſire to go be- 
vond their duty; the latter, with regard to 
thoſe π]··.·᷑ͥ content themſelves with endea- 
 vquring:to. act up to it. And it is very 
eaſy to diſcover whether a man is actuated 
by a regard to duty or reputation, When- 
ever y ou ſee a man yirtuous, as ĩt were, by 
habit; who does good actions, as if it was 
impoſſible for him to act otherwiſe; and 
| whoſe virtue fits ſo eaſy upon him, that he 
Hartly ſeems to know that he has it; depend 
upon it that man acts upon a principle of 
duty. On the other hand, when you ſee a 
man who e ſuch a parade of his good- 


A 1 T T. 2 — 2 N 1 ee neſs, | 


(ws). 


Heſſe, 28 if he was himſelf aſtanzmed d at it 
ho condemns all the *reſt of the world; 
and who ſeems to demand your reſpect, be- 
cauſe he does not render himſelf worthy 
of your abhorrence; yu may ſafely ſuf. 
pect that that man only chuſes to appear 
virtuous, becauſe he thinks it the eaſieſt 
way to procure reputation. And the fame 
rules by which you may diſcover true vir 
tue, will hel p you to the knowledge of true 
courage: for whenever you ſee a man make 
an unneceſſiry parade of his valourꝭ you may 
fafely conclude that he acts upon Falſe prin- 
bh $ OT vol be a co coward if he dared. 
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I Ack NOWEEDGE, my ever dear and 
| honoured Sir, the juſtice of your re- 
roach for having made it neceſſary for 
you to remind me of my promite, of pay- 
ing my duty to you this ſpring.” You alfo 
are no leſs juſt than kind in ſaying that you 
now my not having hitherto performed 
my promiſe, ariſes neither from want of af- 
fection for you, nor a deſire to ſee you: 

you tnay therefore well be ſurpriſed at my 
not faying a word about it in any of my 
letters. The truth is, T have had, and 
ſtill have my hands ſo full of buſineſs, that 
it is not poſſible for me to fix the time 
25 14 4 > I which 


I x KT 9 PF 4 5 
3 L £ 


which I long for with more eagerneſs than 
you can ſuppole ; though the goodneſs of 
your own heart 1s ſufficiently inclined to do 


juſtice to the integrity of mine. I am at 
preſent employed in the furniſhing a houſe 
which I have lately purchaſed; - fot far 


diſtant. from this capital, and eſtabliſhing 
my little houſheld ; all which I muſt fini 
before I take. my journey, for A, reaſ 


which, I imagine from the hint at the claſe 


of your laſt letter, you will have no diffi- 


culty in finding out. Believe me, Sir, in 


the midſt of all the new ſcenes, and various 
company that I have been thrown into, my 
heart could as ſoon have forgotten irs duty 
and affection to you, as its attachment 10 
my Charlotte: and if I have hitherto been 
ſilent upon that head, it has not been from 


any wayering which I. found in my own 


diſpoſition, but from a deſire of convincing 
boch her and wyſelf that J was worthy her 
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acceptance, before 1 offerec u lf 26! her 
Gould Tventure to *affure her of*the* inte- 
Pricy « of a heart; with which 1 was but ill 
acquainted myſelf 2 My life has, hithefto, 
been wholly in extremes: for the great- 
eſt part of it 1 have been only converſant 
with 1 men in their moſt ſimple ſtare, juſt as 
4 ey came from the hands of nature: in 
this ſtate your wiſe inſtructions eaſily gave 
me a lobe for virtue, which, joined to an 
Ignorance of temptation, made me think it 
impoſſible for any man, who had the uſe of 
his reaſon, to ſwerve from his duty. The 
notice of my generous patron, has all at 
once hurried me into the oppoſite extreme, 
and introduced me to all the miſguided 
"wiſdom, and all the dangerous refinements 
of the moſt poliſhed ſociety, My own ge- 
| nius, bei it more or leſs, is all I have to truſt 
to, for a knowledge of · the intermediate 
ſtares between theſe two extremes; And 
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fax ſuch 1 obſervations upon men and ma; 
ners as will beſt; help me to a knowledge 8 
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myſelf. Till I became converſant i in th ne ji 

more active ſcenes of life, 1 was almoſt A 1 
ſtranger to the influence of the paſſions. 1 | 1 
could not believe, till I ſaw hourly inſtanges 1 
of it, that a man could know what was 5 


right, and act what was wrong. 1 could 
225 believe, till J felt it, that it required 
no weak efforts to make reaſon exert irſelf, 
— paſſion endeavoured to lull it to ſeep: 1 
much leſs could I believe that paſſion itſelf 
could plead. in ſo artful. a manner, as. al- ] 
moſt to draw. reaſon over to its fide : but 1 
found that, and found it a fineſſe, which | 
even the wiſeſt man muſt ſtand. i in fear of. | 
A wiſe man will never fear the influence of 


PUR er when it acts in direct 200 
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458 may then ooly ſerve. to bel hj him to. 


to 


the diſcovery when ic is too late. Theſe | 
are truths which I had not the leaſt concep- 
tion of, and which nothing but experience. 
could Re brought me acquainted with. 


Neither books nor reflection, I find, can 
8 help: a man to a knowledge of the human 
heart: : the game of life contradicts the ob⸗ 
ſervation with regard to all other games; 
| a man muſt be an actor in order to be a 
good ſpectator a tander-by can know but 
little of the matter. A contemplative phi- 
loſopher may acquire a barren love for vir- 
tue but an active philoſopher will acquire 
A higher reliſh for it, by ſeeking every op- 
portunity of advancing its intereſts: the 
belt may make his name famous by writ- 
g good books; the latter will make his 
e Gear * ae god actions. In 
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8 4 A ut et me not. - 
be placed al tie che eee man 
may with to confine his attention to bim 
ſelf; the active man will rather ſeek. to en· 
large his ſphere of action, by encreaf ing. 
his duties. Let me not loſe « one attachment. 
before T have formed another; : fer not the, 
unhappy day which deprives' me of the © op- 
portunity of performing the duties of a ; ſon, 
exclude me at once from all exerciſe of the 
ſocial duties: let me rather look forward 
with eagerneſs to the time when 2s a a huſ- | 


3: 


band, à friend, a father, I may advance 
my o.] r- bappineſs in that of every one 
round me. Can any ſituation be more mi. 
ſerable than that of a man who is daily loſe- 
ing thoſe attachments which made life dear 
to him, without having formed any others 
o fupply their place? The courſe” of 4 
fo years leaves him without relations, 
without friends, without attention, except 
217ʃ9 N what 
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( 262 ) 
What is ſhewed him from an” intereſted 
view; his old age is comfortleſs, and his 
death uhlamented. On the other hand, if 
enlarging our connections does encreaſe our 
duties; does it not, at the ſame time, af- 
ford us ſatisfactions which nothing can at. 
tone for the want of? Where are that diſ. 
intereſted: affection, that heart- felt ſympa - 
| thy, that boundleſs confidence, that mutual 
| participation of joys and griefs, which con- 
ſtitute true happineſs, to be met with, but 
in the endearing ties of hufband and father? 
Theſe ate ideas of happineſs which men 
without ſenſibility may not comprehend, 
men of libertine principles may laughat;'but 
how ſweet is the repoſe of that man who lies 
down with the comfortable reflection of hav- 
ing paſſed the day in a regular performance 
of the duties of an Rae huſband, a 
tender father, or an attentive ſon! Theſe 


are the dunes of nature; and theſe are the 
WATT 7.7 | duties 


o e 
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( 293.) 
duties which the God of nature will xeward, 


It is with theſe views that I have offered 


my hand to the amiable Charlotte, and 
that I Wait with the utmoſt impatience for 
liberty to attend upon you and her. I have 


written to her upon the ſubjeQ'*, with that 


openneſs and unreſer ved freedom with which 
I. defire to mark every action f my Jie. 


and expect an anſwer agreeable to the good- 


neſs of her heart, which 1 is equally: a ſtranger 
to deceit and affectation. Adieu, my ever 


honour ed Sir; and bel i ieve that L look upon 


rea FO 


the performance of my duty. to you, as the 
foundation of all my hopes of happineſs, in 
EN! other connection. 2 RATION nid 
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nd Bs variant iT ent | Landon. 
—- 9 R laſt N gare me ſenſible 
. Plealure: if J have the power of add- 
ing to the happineſs of you or yours, be- 
lieve me I would not exchange it for that 
of prime miniſter; any more than I would 
the two letters which I have received from 
your worthy father, and his amiable daugh- 
ter, for letters patent for a qukedom. Yes, 
my friend, I ſhall be happy, in the moſt 
extenſive ſenſe of the word; the, poſſeſſion 
of ſuch a heart as my Charlotte's will eſta- 
blick y e en upon the moſt ſolid 
nd A ſincere love for her, will 
_—_ include a love for virtue. Can 


241 | h there 


( 205) 

there be a greater incitement to virtuous 
actions, than a conſtant deſire to give plea- 
ſure to a virtuous perſon? ̃ A conſtant at- 
cention to her happineſs will inſure the fu- 
ture rectitude of my conduct; and I ſhall 
have the higher regard for virtue from ſee- 
ing it in her ſhape. The ſimplicity of her 
manners and the purity of her ſentite ts 
being eonſtantly before my eyes, will 1 d 
me to imitate them; for I am perſuaded 
that did we but know how inſenfibly we 
copy the manners of thoſe who Ratid high 
in our eſteem, we ſhould pay 2 greater re- 
gard to the choice of our connections than 

we are apt to do; thoſe, I mean, of an 6 
timate and Taſting kind. We are not more 
partial to the perſons of thoſe we love, than 
we are to their ſentiments ; we inſerifibly 
adopt their principles, as well as their mand 
ners, and even catch their air, and the tb 
of: wel voice. Of how much conſecquenee 
then 


{Ws ) 
then ic. to form connections with Tack 

Petſons às it may be a Story te imitate? And 
in this reſpect, am convinced ſhall have 

evety reaſbn to be fatisfied with my choice 
of a companion. A goodneſs of heart will 
neceſfarlly produce a propriety of conduct. 
As to wat you feem to hint about an igno- 
rance of the cuſtoms of the world, a defi- 
cie1 cy in thoſe little ceremonies which are 
nebeffary in an intercourſe with other people; 
belleve eme, there is nothing to be feared on 
that head. Wherever your fiſter is known, 


ſhe will never appear ridiculous, but in the 


eyes of thoſe whom i it would ber no credit! to 
pleaſe.” A conſtant defire to be agreeable, 
is almoſt the only thing "neceflary towards 
being ſo; and a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition will 
| produce a natural politeneſs, of infinitely - 
more value than an affected one: the One 
is the original of what the other does but ill 


mattate; the utmoſt extent of whole power 
10- 'S 
: I | | One, is 
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s only to make a perſon appear outwardly, 
what he ought to be in reality. True po- 
liteneſs conſiſts in neither doing, nor ſay- 
ing any thing which may give anather 
pain; nor omitting any thing which may 
give him pleaſute: with how. much greater 
force does a goodneſs of heart, attentive to 
the felicity of every one, produce the ſame 
effects? Politeneſs may conceal. the defects 
_ of a bad heart; a good heart has nothing 
to hide. I may perhaps appear particular 
in what I am going to ſay, an early preju- 
dice in favour. of nature, however unpo- 
liſhed, may have given my mind a wrong 
bias; but I da not know whether, amonglt 
the women 3 have been here converſant 
with, 1 have not oftener been offended by 
an exceſs of what ĩs called polirenels, than a 
deficiency of i it. I mean chat politencls and 
affectation are ſo Lear akin, that the one is 
perpetually, miltaken for the other. 1 Met 
people 


4 488 » 
pl E are converſant, in polize lile, 
lh tuch a 1 delice of appearing, ! well- bred, as 
> — akes, them Wer, aſt aun eu Nang 
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in a Circle, and you will, find a difference 
in their tone of voice, their gait, their 
. Manners, that, ſhews that though their be- 
baviour may be always eaſy, yet it is not 
always natural; nay, that very eaſe which 
cbaracteriſes true politeneſs, is not always 
the effect of nature: it is ſometimes as much 
put on as a contrary behaviour and when 
that; is the caſe, if it is not managed with 


great judgm ent, it is apt to approach very 


near to rudeaeſs. ki is from this. want of 
judgment chat politeneſs and affectation 
are ſo often confounded with each other. 
Hom many women do I fee every day, 
who in their cloſets, or even in their own 
ranking natural, eaſy, and agreeable; 
hd 4 and 
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and yet no ſooner do they come into 3 
nila company but they become ailgaſt- 
ing by the pains they take to be well-bred? 
In ſhort, the farther we deviate from « na- 
ture, the farther we ſhall be from our aim, 
of being aorceable. Nature may be orna- 
mented,” but muſt never be hidden. We 
never ſee any thing ſhocking even in the 
moſt ruſtic behaviour of the rudeſt peaſant; ; 
nature however unpoliſhed has nothing 
diſguſting : the affected politeneſs of a Be. 
ing maſter, who ſteps and looks by rule, 
gives us the utmoſt diſguſt and contempt; ; 
becauſe it is the greateſt deviation from na- 
ture that can be; the eaſy deportment of a 
gentle man gives us the higheſt pleaſure; 
becauſe it is ſtill nature, and nature dreſſed 
to the beſt advantage. When once, there- 
fore, à perſon enjoys the happineſs" of a 
good natural diſpoſition, a very little prac- 
tice in the cuſtoms of the world will enable 
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kim to appear in an advantageous light ; 
but without this one neceſſary 'qualifica- 
tion, politeneſs will be but a better ſort of 
affectation, and a harmleſs ſpecies of hypo- 
criſy. It is upon this principle that I am 
convinced that my Charlotte will be always 
amiable in her manners, becauſe ſhe will 
or act according to the dictates of na- 
ture: for the ſame obſervation which Di- 

8 derot makes with regard to theatrical works, 
may be applied to the manners of real life ; 
«Or mon ami, que la ſimplicits eſt belle! 
Que 1 nous avons mal fait de nous en cloige 
ner " Sc ts 
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ALTAMONT to HEN RAT. 


London. . 

FAM peſtered to death by a man who 
diſtreſſes me with his friendſhip, and 
kills me with kindneſs. He is of that or- 
der of men who know every thing 0 well, 
that they think nothing well done but 
what they are concerned in; Who take a 
thing out of your hand and ſay © let me 
do it”, and do it worſe. If I ſhew him 


any thing I have done he finds fault with 
it, and tells me of ſomething of the ſame _ 


kind which he ſaw, perhaps at Rhodes; if 
I tell him of any thing I am going to do, 
he will put me in a method, which I muft 


purſue, whether I like it or not, on pain of 
"FS - being 
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1 . a very al fellow thar 
will not be adviſed; and being told, every ä 
time I ſee him, that if I had taken his ad- 
vice it would have been very compleatly 
done : this man thinks he has found out 
that, though I may know ſomething of 
books, I am very Ignorant of the world 
for which reaſon he imagines he is perform- 
ing an act of friendſhip, in teaching me 
how to give orders for fitting up a room, 
or bow to chooſe a paper for my ſtair-caſe. 
If we happen to differ, even in the choice 
of a A colour, he tells me, that which he pre- 
fers is by far the moſt faſhionable, and 
quotes ſome houſe, perhaps at an hundred 
miles diſtance, as an inſtance. He knows 
every new houſe in town, and every new 
carriage, and who were the principal work- 
men, concerned i in building or ornamenting 
them: and knows how to talk to each of 
them! in their own language; has all their 
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terms by heart ; and this he calls a know: 
ledge” of the world. "He" thinks no man 
can have taſte that does not know how to 
expreſs his meaning in terms of ne.” He 
may as well think that no man can love pic- 
tures who is not a painter. Knowledge no 
more conſiſts in terms than ſcience does in 
language; and yet upon the ſtrengtli of 
knowing the common terms uſed in che 
different arts, he ſets up for a compleat 
connoiſſeur. Whatever be the matter in 
queſtion, he either can do it, or knows 
how it ſhould be done, better than any man 
in England; and therefore claims a right of 
finding fault with every thing that is not 
done by him or by his direction. This man 
may paint, another draw, another build, 
another ſhoot, another fiſh, another ride, 
another dance, another leap, another ſing, 
another play, and all very well; but if they 
would all condeſcend to rake his advice he 

P 3 could 
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could put them in a method which would 
greatly improve each of them in his per- 
formance. He has unfortunately dabbled 
a little in polite literature, and will tell you 
that Mr. Pope was no poet, that Shake- 
ſpeare wanted learning, and Johnſon genius; 
and will ſupport his aſſertion by a ſingle 
Ane aut, of each, He is the firſt to join in 
the cry againſt Homer, which the modern 
* rench critics, and after them ſome of our 
on, ſcem ſo fond of; though I think 
he never read more of his works than the 
two firſt books of the Iliad which he was 
"whipped through at ſchool . If he allows 
„ Th A great 
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7h The contempe which the works of Wet have, 
of late years, met with, after having been the admira- 
tion of ſo many ages, is what every one the leaſt con- 
| verſant i in the literary world cannot help taking notice 
of From the time of Zoilus, of carping memory, 
© Homer enjoyed an uninterrupted ſeries of admiration, 


D eathoſiallic that even a who could not always 
mens approve 
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a great ſhare, of genius to any. one, it is 
65 R rer that few IRE 1 
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approve did not dare . for ſeveral hongred 
years. Some critics, during the poliſhed age of Au- 
guſtus, found ſome things in him which they could 
have withed otherwiſe. Cicero ventures to ſay that 
he wiſhes Homer had rather given the qualities of 
gods to men than the paſſions of men to gods: but 
this! is only a flight hint thrown out with all deference 

to the dignity of Homer. The modern critics uſe him 
with leſs ceremony. La Bruyere mentions thoſe in his 
time who had a contempt for Homer, but he ſeems to 
ſay it was ſaus trop ſjavoir pourguoi. Fontenelle in le- 
veral parts of his works pretends to barleſque his 
grandeur, and diſpute his title to univerſal. eſteem. In 
his Dialogues des Morts, he introduces one between 
Homer and Zſop, in which he ridicules the notions 
of thoſe who maintained that all the ſecrets of theo- 
logy, philoſophy, morality, and even the mathematics, 
were compriſed in the works of Homer. He there, 
28 n as in another place, expoſes the abſurdity of 
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great, reader, of the, monthly;criticiſms,;and) 
could he, find time, or ſit ſtill long enough, 
vould undertake a part in the execution of 
* of them, as it de end 1 the 


SY the * ſubject to Tike-paſſions with men, 
and, even with. very weak men: in both places he 

mentions the ridiculous circumſtance of ane 
being wounded by Diomede, cried out as loud as 
nine or ten thouſand men, but did not act like 
one for he ran away to Jupiter to complain of the 
injury like a child. And in many other inſtances he 
makes very free wich the dignity of the divine poet. 
Monteſquieu, in the Lettres Perſancs, mentions a vio- 
lent diſpate between two parties in a+ coffee: houſe 
upon the degree of merit to be allowed to Homer, ſo 
chat we find at that time he was by no means regarded 
as infallible, even by all his admirers. Voltaire, in 
his poem of La Pucelle d:Orlians, is not very ſparing 
— ridicule or even abuſe of Homer. He calls bim 
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and . ludierouſ 7 of his ſammonipg his bees 
= to dinner ; ys"! he has given us ſome bombaſt 3 
nn ” 41a ! which 
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fineſt- opportunity 6f finding: Patt that kin 
be imagiged': but he has too much bufi- 
neſs upon his hands. He is at preſent,” TY 


thank him, employed in laying oùt my 
garden. I have ſhewn him my own plan 
for it, which I knew before-hand he would 
have a thouſand objections to: I kave 
heard even more than 5 expected, which” 


1 8 


he will not bear to have anſwered, fo I. 


ſhall hear his ſcheme; and execute my own 
wal all PETE" r 1 read to. 
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which he Riles aw; le wrais gout d WIE An vole! 
2 ſerve to prove that, whether from an in- 
e or decreaſe of taſte, I cannot pretend to deter- 
Pn the authority of Homer is certainly upon the 
decline. Aud I make no doubt that we may live to 
ſee him entirely baniſhed! from our ſeminaries of 
learning; eſpecially as an author of our own, at that 
time fellow of a learned ſociety, goes ſo far as to de- 
clare, that there is only one line in Homer Which 
ever gave bim any pleaſure, and that he believey the 
| beauty of 590 1 was mote! : Ovidg e to rr than de- 
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tell him eee married, for fear 
he ſhould; endeavour to put me out of con- 
eit with my wife even before he ſees her. 
He already tells me my houſe will not be at 
all in the modern faſhion: perhaps he may 
tell me the ſame with regard to my wife z 
and I ſhall moſt ſincerely hope he may be 
in the right. But I hope before that time 
the pains which I take to affront him, by 
never following his advice, muſt ſucceed; 
for I cannot but look upon his friendſhip 
as one of the moſt troubleſome misfortunes 

of my life, and ſhould eſteem the loſs of 
it as a very valuable acquiſition. A ſen- 
| fible man ſeldom gives his advice till it is 
aſked ; becauſe he thinks it unlikely that 
you ſhould be ignorant of what he is ſo 
well acquainted with: a weak man thinks 
he is doing you a great favour, in pretend- 
ing to teach you what he has but the mo- 
ment before bean taught himſelf, and is diſ- 
KATA appointed 
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appointed if you happen to know it already; 
A ſenſible man ſhews you his plan, and 
leaves” you to find out how far it may be 
better than your own. If he condemus 
any thing, he does it modeſtly, and gives 
you his feaſons for it; but chis requires 
ſome attention and diſcernment: the ſhort- 
eſt way is to condemn every thing in the 
groſs with a deciſive manner, and leave 
you to give your reaſons for being of a 
contrary opinion. But from ſuch a man, 
nothing but being confibed in the fame: 
priſon, or ſhut up in the ſame ſtage-coach;” 
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| London. . 
V4 o aſk my opinion with regard to 
the contempt which many modern 
critics affect to ſhew for the works of Ho- 
mer, which I hinted at in my laſt letter, 
In ſome reſpects I believe it may be affect. 
ed; but i in others, 1 think there are many 

reaſons why it may be real; 3 and perhaps ö 
not without ſome foundation. If we com- 
pare the age in which Homer wrote, with 
that wherein we live, we ſhall find that al- 
moſt every circumſtance coincides to form 
a difference of taſte and ſentiments, Every 
thing i is changed ; 5 theology, policy, mo- 


rals, manners, philoſophy, even nature it- 
ji 19 n ſelf, 
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ſelf, if we conſider the different lights in 


which we ſee her courſe. | All theſe changes 
muſt neceſſarily produce a change in point 
of taſte, which muſt affect the works of 
imagination, not only of Homer, but of all 
the antients; which muſt loſe their beauties, 
in proportion as the manners to which they 

allude become unknown, or their notiqhs 
unnatural. The heathen mythology allow- 


ed fo great a latitude for improbable lic: 
tion, and the mixture of gods and heroes 
makes ſo incomprehenſible a confulion, 


that what in earlier ages was thought gran- 
deur and ſublimity, with us aſſumes a ridi- 
culous aſpect: and inſtead of being pleaſed 


with the relation of gods ef] pouling the quar- 


rels of men, fighting for them in perſon, 
and directing the courſe of their darts; 3 we 
are either ſhocked, or tempted to laugh at 
the folly of it. If you rob the ancients 


of their mythology, you rob them of all 


4 their 
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r pbems. The Iliad might at well 
os, wwe Agamemnon or Ackitta, "as 
without Jupiter and Thetis: the Odyfley 
mi ght as well part with Ulyſſes as Minerva; 
and Venus is juſt as neceſſary even to the 
Aneid as Eneas himſelf. How then is it 
poſfibie that theſe poems ſhould maintain all 
their title to admiration, in an age whereift 
their principal beauties and moſt intereſt- 
ing circomſtances are regarded as an heapof 
abſurd fiction, which has not even nature 
or poſſibility for its foundation. Another 
feaſon why the ancient poets muſt loſe much 
of their beauty with us, is that the manners 
they deſeribe are too rude to give us any 
pleaſure in the repreſentation. The refined 
poliſh of the preſent age gives an air of bru- 

rality even to the virtues of the ancient he- 
roes. We regard with horror a conqueror 
drägging the naked body of his conquered 


enemy ar his chariot Wheels; the « courage 
SH. H: : 
Fo of 
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of Achilles is loſt in his inhumanity; and 
the ſtrength of his friendſhip. for Patroclus 
loſes its merit, from the brutality of his re- 
venge. And how ridiculous a contraſt is 
there between this part of his conduct, and 
the childiſh prayer which he makes to his 
mother to drive the flies away from the 
body of his friend Patroclus ! If it is ob- 
jected that Homer meaned not to draw a 
character but to repreſent natural manners; 
we may anſwer that what was nature then, 
and pleaſed upon that account, is not nature 
now, and of courſe muſt diſguſt rather than 
pleaſe, Even the groſſueſs of the language 
with which the heroes of antiquity treat 
each. other is a circumſtance by no means 
pleaſing to modern civility. It is no mark 
of bravery in the hero to call his antagoniſt 
« dog's face,” and to revile him with * 


is of elegance. in n the poets to imagine y 2 
_ circum» 
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circumſtance.. But the age in which He- | 
mer lived, was not that in which either 

heroes or pocts ſacrificed to the Graces; 
The faireſt claim which Homer ſeems to 
have for admiration, ſeems to be founded, 
in reſpect at leaſt of his ſtile, upon the 
beautiful ſimplicity of his alluſions to na- 
tural objects in the inanimate or brute cre- 
ation. And even here the experience of 
the preſent age, though it cannot leſſen the 
intrinſie value of his ſimplicity, will pre- 
vent its being ſo ſtrikingly pleaſing, by 
its being leſs new. A compariſon. from 
the ſun, the moon, a ſtorm, a whirlwind, 
a wolf, a flock of goats, &c. vill be natu- 
ral, but from frequent uſe will not be af - 
fecting: at leaſt to the generality of read- 
ers. Experience has rendered the modern 


5 2 ges of the | world ſo refined, that ſimple na- : 4 


ture is overlooked ; and it requires a cor- 
rected ĩmagination, and a chaſtiſed taſte, to 
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than an hundred years before our own time. 
Such a piece of compoſition for inſtance as 
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belpleaſad with fimplicity. So that, with 
regard to forming a: judicious taſte, we 


2 4-4. + *. 


may be faid to leave off | where; we might 
have been ſuppdſed to have begun z- name- 


ly in a reliſh for the beauties of ſimplicity; | 
which the more glittering attractions of 
falſe taſte drew off our attention from, till 
experience enabled us to ſee through the de- 
ceit We may illuſtrate this obſervation, : 


by applying it to the ſcience of muſic, as 


well as poetry. A perſon who is but little . 


verſed in muſic: will find but little reliſh for 


the fimple melody and natural harmony of 
the ancient compoſers; if we may venture 
to ſtile thoſe ſo, who wrote not much more 


be filver ſwan” of Orlando Gibbons, which 
you are ſo well acquainted with, appears 
cold and inſipid to a ſma terer in muſic, 
though to a muſician whoſe judgment᷑ is 
8 Q formed | 


formed pon e erience, it mu 
abound. in che moſt affecting ſirokes of 
beautiful dwplicity. The judgment, after 
baviog been led ; AWAY. by the glitter of a 
pPtofuſion of ornament, or depth of con- 

N trivance, returns, as it were e to 


ſlom ies. connection with nature. But then 
it .muſt | be the judgment, of an adept that 
becomes thus refined; who i is able to.com- 
are "the real beauties of ſimplicity with 
. the affected ones of art: andi it is upon this 
principle that 1 ſay even the moſt 5 0 
natural beauties in Homer's poetry mu 


44 


loſe their effect with the generality of read- 
ers. But the moſt ſtriking beauty of Ho- 


ww +445 


mer, and what I think no critic can "refule 


to acknowledge the merit of, is the ani- 
?, SI HIRING 25 


mated ſtrength of his characters; which, 
| Ca in, 1 # DTOW 7 15 
however, | be may ſometim S fail 1 n ſup- 
228159841 2447 Nen Sl gary ot 4 


| porting "them with h confiſtene 


| EVILECO n 15k DAU”, x1 
| SPARE. 
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/efea Upon evety wider T ſuppole 
W no reader .o phlegmatie as n 
to feel Himſelf affected by the ſpitit of 
Achilles, the impetuofity of Ajax, the in- 
tiepidity of Diomede, the venetable Wi. 
dom of Nestor: much leſs can any be Ts 
void of feeling, as not to compalſiobidth 
5 e firuation of the old King” Prf. 
Ant "IT ſhould have an ill opinion that 
man' $ ; humanity, who could read th th ie Pee ech 
which Priam makes tc to Achilles ts to 1 


a4 Ra 7 


bim to give him the body of h his unfortu- 


. 2 * 4 an FY 


nate Pk without being ore afferted 


, 
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Bk : Diderot, one of the gfcarc maſters 
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5 of gature 1 which the French nation ever pro- 
duced, has given this ſpeech 1 of Priam, and 
bis lamentation after the death of Hector 


Als «= N In * | 


+» inſtances oft the moſt pathetic 6wplicity 


at ever were written: : and concludes with 
| f 14 ITO 
obſerying * 1 what is is there! in theſe ſ [peec eches ” 
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Nothing ingenious, no contrivance, no- 
ih > thing 
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"uy but duch noble truths told with ack 
ſimplicity, that every one is apt to think he 
could have ſaid the ſame as Homer. Let 

us, continues he, who know the difficulty 

and the merit of ſimplicity, read theſe paſ- 
ſages, conſider them well, and then throw 
all our papers into the fire, Le genie /e ſent, 


— 


mais il ne C imite point.“ 


0 e the whole FREY 6 it appears to 
me that the poems of Homer, at the time 

be wrote them, abounded with an infinity 
of beauties both natural and artificial. With 
"regard to thoſe of an artificial kind, a total 

change in religion, morals, politics, and 

manners, has made us ſee them in ſo dif- 

ferent a light that their original merit is 

loſt, and they may be ſaid, as it were, to 

have died of old age. With regard to thoſe 
of a natural kind which have their founda- 
5 tion in the operations of nature, and in the 
ö - workings 
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workings of the human heart, they at this 
day remain in their full force, to every 


| 1 dene e reader. "Andi it is in 


dügdd 60 f imitate dend che a ancients in ge- 


neral. But: unfortunately they generally 
endeavour to do it in the more ſtriking ef- 
fects of art. Can any thing be more ab- 


ſurd than to ſee the machinery of a modern 
poem turn all upon the ridiculous fables of 


the heathen mythology, except it is an un- 


natural and almoſt impious mixture of ſa- 


ered and profane hiſtory in the ſame ſub- 
ject? Nature and reaſon ought always to 
guide us in works of imagination; and it 
4s juſt as abſurd to regulate our poems by 
the laws and cuſtoms of the ancients, as it 
would be to govern the kingdom of Eng- 
land by the laws of Sparta. If our modern 


poets will imitate the ancients, it ſhould be 


in conforming, as they did, to the manners 


Fi 1 
o 2 : - > 
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| even oor beft poets, from 4 ſer vile it 
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of thelffowh times) for we may venture: to 
aft that Homer never had been the poet 
He Was, if ke had conformed to the morals 
and: defcribed the manners of a people whO 
lived 4 chouſand yeats before him. But 


* » * 


Nön of the ancients, have neither nchen 
H&w 1 to Set rid of the cuſtom of introduce- 
ng fuperior - beings i into their -poems;! nar 


S8 0 to make a proper uſe of ſuch: as 


they Eould be juſtified in introducing in this 
Ealishtenea' age of the world: inſomuch 
that Milton, by the uſe he has made of the 
ungels in the Paradiſe Loft, has given a fa- 


bulous air to the whole poem. So that with 


regard to machinery, we can neither make 
uſe of the fictions of the ancients with pro- 


priety, nor draw any advantage from ſub- 


Rituring” our knowledge for their igno- 


rance: becauſe it is almoſt! impoſſible to 
en _ preternatural- aſſiſtance to aur 


—— V * 3 hero S 


Hero's ſupports: and at the ſame time pre: 
ſerve that deference which ãs due to the ne 
Hurce of ſtrength from whence we .know 
every thing to he derived. If, on the gther 
hand, we reject the fictions of the, ancients, 
and have recourſe to the genii and fairięs of 
a later date, we ſhall, be but where ye 
were; for whatever has not either nathrę, 
ar poſſibility at leaſt, for its foundatior 
can pleaſe but in part. What, therefore, 
is to be done? Why, let us endeayour go | 
write from nature; and judge of the mexit 
of our productions by the effect they have 
upon the heart, and not by the relation they 
may bear to any given model. For the 
merit of poetical works is formed on a 
ſoundation antecedent and ſuperior to all 
authority, that of nature and reaſon. Rules, 
therefore, being only the conſequence of 
effects, we may much more ſafely venture 
to affirm a piece to be good which, gives 
fond: Q4 uoverla, 


- univerſal pleaſure, than that a piece muſt 
give latisfaction becauſe it ĩs conformable 
to any rules or models whatever. It is 
upon this principle that nobody will ever 
be able to perſuade me that the moſt ad- 
mired tragedy of Corneille, with all its 
boaſted correctneſs and accuracy, is half ſo 
e good, as many a play of Shakeſpeare, Writ- 
ten from the feelings of nature, in open vis 
olation of all the eſtabliſhed rules for dra- 

matic writing. To have a true reliſh of 

the firſt it is neceſſary to be a learned man; 
to enjoy the latter one need be but a man, 


en 
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WY | Aurangxr o Cnantorr. Dont 
1 E 


F Mazz no doubt, my amiable Charlotte, | 
but you have juſtice enough to imagine 
with what impatience I wait for liberty to 
attend you at ——, I hoped to have been 
ſo happy as to ſet out the latter end of chis 
month; but I find now it will be impoſſible 
for me to put my buſineſs in ſuch a train as 


I could wiſh to leave it in to a friend, be- 
fore the middle of next. I have occaſion 
for all my philoſophy, to make me bear 
this diſappointment with tolerable credit to 
my character; which I wiſh to be that of a 
cool man, not eaſily ruffled: but I find 

that if I could exert my favourite patience 
in 


K an) 
thiseaſe;'Þ ſhould loſe the eſteem of all the 
ladies of my acquainratice, "and not dinpros 
| bably of yourſelf amongſt the number, at 
leaſt in ſome degree; ; for! however 4 philo- 
ſophical cootheſs'may be an eligible quality | 
in à friend; it is but a poor recommenda - 
tion in a lover. I have one conſolation, 
however, in this delay, and that is, that T 
ſhall have made my little retreat more fit 
for your reception, when you will com- 
Haan cy happineſs by taking poſſeſſion ef 

a it. t employs all the time I can ſpare from 
buſineſß, and my patron flatters me ſo far 

as to paſs ſome of his leiſure hours thete; 

and condeſcends to amuſe himſelf with my 
miniature projects. He is now making 
ſome 1 improvements in the plan of my little 
Batten," which I am not at preſent in the 
| ſecret of; and the ſame taſte which has ena- 
bled bim to ſhew the magnificent beauties 
of nature to advantage at his on ſeat, *is 


112 


8 : ” 85 now 
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of earth for a anount, or diſpoſing a ſcore 
or two of ſhrubs in ſuch a; manner as to 
produce the, moſt pleaſing. effect at mine. 1 

ſee him noy in deep, diſcourſe with. my/gar: 


dener; and, by the conſiderate gravity of 
his laok,.. One would imagine that he Was 


engaged. in ſome contrivance of. the higheſt 
importance; but, if I may venture to gueſs 
at the ſubject, of his thoughts, he is endeas 
vouring to hit upon a proper ſpot for my 
flower⸗knot. I am become a great bolt; 
to which I am chiefly induced by the. nar- 


raw limits. of my ter r 1 cor jes, W hich are well 


enough. calculated to contain a great variety 
of the minute beauties of nature, though. I 


am forced to ſeek abroad. for the more 


— — proſpects of wood, lawns, and 
water. My patron, whoſe taſte i is naturally 
as enlarged. as his mind, is apt to rally 
me ſometimes when he catches me deep in 

| b e 


i 
1 w 


oy aſſiſting him in throwing xp a fem loads 
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the contemplation of che leaves of a carna- 
tion or the meal of an auriculaz 3 but 1 get 
myſelf off, by telling him that I am only 
admiring the power of the Author of nature, 


| which my flowers ſhew to more adyantage 


than his woods; for if his power appears 
amazing in great objects, it appears infi- 
"ni itely more ſo in little ones: inſomuch that 


1 queſtion whether the mechaniſm of the 


world is ſo great a proof of omnipotence, 
"as the texture of the human body. It is 
upon this principle that I receive ſuch plea- 


jure from every leaf of a flower, that I ven. 
ture to ſtile myſelf a floriſt, though I ſhould 
make a bad figure amongſt the virtuoſos 
Who uſually go by that name: for I am to- 


| "rally i ignorant of all thoſe properties which 


the arbitrary caprice of gardeners has made 
*effential to the beauties of a flower, and 


which ate only diſtinguiſhable to the eye of 
a Connol Mur. 1 can | reliſh the beauty of a 


flower, 


tn) 


flower, * I cannot define i it: 13 whichre rea, 
lon I have endleſs diſputes with. my. gar- 
dener, who would willingly root out of 


my ground every flower which. i is not e flrick. 


5 ly conformable to ſome. certain rules which 


ſomebody has thought proper to lay down 


as a ſtandard for beauty. [ have no pati- 
ence whan he tells me ſuch 2 flower; is good, 


for nothing becauſe it has a Pin Se, or that 


ſuch an one would be perfect, if the colours 


ſhould break l in ſuch a manner; 6 how ridi- 
culous i is it to endeavour thus to confine the. 
liberal beauties of nature within the nonſen- 


ical regulations of art! It ſeems to be the 
contrivance of ſome perſon whoſe confined 


genius and littleneſs of mind made him 


grudge that even the beauties of nature 


ſhould be common to vulgar conceptions, 
and ſo endeavour to conceal them under a 


veil of myſtery. I am not ſurpriſed that 


Holland ſhould be the land of this ſort 
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ind it r prevalent : amoneſt people of our own 
O13, 213 
nation, it is amongſt thoſe who from along 


2303301 T1107 
attention to intereſt have acquired a nar- 


131291 18. 


row way of thinking, and a ſet of contrack- 
ed notions which purſue them into their 


1937 : 
amufemerits, and lead them to divide their 


sii. 36: & VS83:85& 13+ 


2 
ardens into ſquares and rriangles, and cut 
3 3414 


r trees into the ſhapes of . beaſts and 
birds, 1 | 1 take it to be a ſtanding rule of 
falle raſte x to attempt to correct nature by a 

Fall: Ye” 
pompous. diſplay of art; for which, reaſon 
you will find nothing with me, but nature 
wich her redundancies a little pruned ; 5 and 
| wherever l 1 have made uſe of art, I have 
taken, al poſſible care to conceal It, My 
flower, Knot, in deed, will ſeem. to Kaze me in 
: 93 face in full g glow of beauty to Contra- 
dict ct this aſſertion ; but even there I have 

only 
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only. collected choſe beauties which the übe 1 
ral hand of nature! had ſcattered abroad, i into 
one ſpot, u which is no more than doing juſ⸗ | 
rice to her works, by hwewing them to the | 
greateſt adyantage. - I cannot expreſs the 
pleaſure I I find in providing for your | furure 
amuſement in this ſpot. With what r. regret 
do I quit! it for the hurry and buſtle of the 
town! Even the joys of ſociety, heighten- 
ed a as they are to me by the charms of no- 
velty, loſe great part of their effect upon 
me; and I retire to my own thoughts with 
as s much ſatisfaction as if I had been glutted 
with bociety all my life-time. I now find 
that when the mind is thoroughly attached 
to one object, it is with difficulty that we 
bring it to attend to any thing elſe. Every ; 
thing ſeems i impertinent which has not ſome 
reference to the favourite ſcheme : you will 
eaſily i imagine therefore that at preſent my 
own thoughts are my troll booms, com- 
$i | 9 | panions, 


- panions, becauſe they entertain me inceſ- 
fantly with you. If by any means my jour- 
ney ſhould meet with any farther delay, adicu 
to philoſophy ! A philoſopher may with 
patience ſacrifice his happineſs to virtue, 
but not to buſineſs : the man who does not 
think love as much ſuperior to intereſt, as 
virtue is to love, does not deſerve my Chat 
lotte; what then muſt he deſerve, who can 
be detained by a dirty regard to intereſt, 
when virtue and love join to call him ano- 
ther way? No, my Charlotte, nothing 
but death or ſickneſs ſhall prevent my at- 
tending you the middle of next month. 
Adieu for the preſent ; ſome affairs call me 
away, which 1 ſhall be content to do ill, to 
do them quick, and return with the more 
n 
or 3d e ee Aureon. 
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| | London. 
TOW: very trite is the Amen chat 
no man is contented with his ſitu- 
ation in life!” Not a moraliſt, from Ho- 
race to our own time, that it has eſcaped 
they all cry gui fit Mecænas? and all ſolve the 
queſtion by the natural diſcontent and reſt- 
leſſneſs of the human mind. Since I be- 
came more converſant amongſt men, 1 
find the fact ſo mueh more generally true 
than I was aware of in my ſolitude (for 1 
am apt to make great allowances where I 
find faults attributed to a whole ſpecies) 
that I am apt to think there muſt be ſome 
other reaſon to be aſſigned for it than a 
11 1 
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meer capricious diſcontent. W hen we con- 
ſider that particular turn of mind which 
leads different men, we know not why, to 
| different purfuits, and which we diſtinguiſh . 
by the name of Genius ; ; how very difficult . 
it is to aſcertain, eſpecially before that age 
when the plan of education makes 1 it con- 
venient to determine the purſuit of our  ® 
ture lives; how many circumſtances may 
interfert to check, to divert, to obſtruct its 
courſe, even if it is diſcovered; how many 
views of intereſt, convenience, propriety, 
inclination may prevent thoſe who have 
the diſpofal of us from attending to this na- 
; tural turn of our mind; or, if we are let 
more to our own diſpoſal, how many cir- 
cumſtances may concur to miſlead our 
judgment, and to make us miſtake a mere 
deſire to imitate any character which we ſee 
. with pleaſure for a bent of genius to purſue ö 
the. ſame path; we ſhall not be ſurpriſed | 
to 


3 
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to kind fo. many unfit for the Gruation they... 
are Placed i in, ſo many unequal to the part 
they have undertaken, and ſo many diſſatis- 
fied with the objects they are bound to pur- 
ſue. There is nothing more deceirful than 
thoſe marks which may be ſuppoſed to lead 
us to a knowledge of the turn of mind i in 
young people: whatever images occur molt. . 
frequently to their obſervation, will make 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon them; and a 
natural fondneſs for imitation, will beeaſily | 


miſtaken for an effort of genius. The 
child of an officer hears continually an. 
arms, of courage, of military honours, of 
gay cloaths, of promotions, of reſpect : his 
ſpirit is rouzed, his imagination is ſet to + 
work, he longs to be a general, and de- 
clares for the army. The child of a mer- 3 


chant has continually before his eyes the 
comforts of affluence, hears conſtantly of _ 
the advantages of trade; has his head full 

N . of 


3 


money, Which every thing 17 red | 
tends t to perſuade him is he moſt defirable 
of all bleſſings : | he looks with pleaſure 

upon his father's ſtrong box, and deter- | 
mines to be a merchant. In the ſame man- 
ner in every ſtation of life young people 
are fond of the thoughts of imitating that 
character which is moſt frequently before 
their eyes, and which, from the perſon 
ho bears it, they are taught to have a re- 
ſpect for. And it is not the deſire of per- 
forming the duties of the tation, but of 
ſhming in the honours, or reaping the ad- 
vantages of 1 it, that engages their attention: 
the young officer has no inclination for be. 
ing a ſubaltern, confined to his quarters, 
Tent upon hard fervice, or reduced to half- 
pay; but for having five hundred men at 
his command, and figuring, a man of con- 
ſequence, at the head of his regiment. The 

; * 5 a young 
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young merchant has no Particular attach- 
ment to the Journal and ledger, but 0h is 
pleaſed with the thoughts of being : a rich 


man. When therefore the duties, which 
: form the intermediate ſteps to the wiſhed- 
for ſtation, begin to grow. ickſome, they 


begin to find that they have, miſtaken their 
genius, and. to envy every. one who. is en- 
gaged in a different purſuit. This, 1s often 
the caſe, where parents with. a laudable cau- | 
tion endeavour co conſult the natural genius 
of a child, and lead him to purſue hat he 
is fit for, rather than ſtrive. againſt, che 
grain to fit him for What he is to purſue: 
they are ſometimes apt to pay attention to 
the caſual inclination ot a boy, Which may 
be merely temporal, and depend upon ge: 
caſional circumſtances, rather than what ob- | 
ſervations they may be able to make of the 0 
conſtant, bent of his mind. If a boy has 
any lirong bent of genius, which leads him 
R3 Ml 
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to any particular 1 0 there is no occa- 
ſion to aſk him what it, is; it will ſuffici- 
—_ 1 ſhew itſelf to an accurate obſerver, 
True genius does not appear in an impetu- 
ous deſire for any thing, but unfolds itſelf 
by degrees in a ſucceſſion of involuntary 
Proofs, which are the ſimple effects of na- 
ture, not the uncertain efforts of momen- 
tary inclination. The unnatural rebellion 
which happened in Scotland in the year 
_ 745, when every man was obliged to 
think of being a ſoldier in his own defence, 
ſpread ſuch a military ardour through the 
nation, as carried many a young man into 
the army whoſe genius lay far another way: 
but when the face of affairs was changed, 
he found time to diſcover his miſtake. And 
my patron has at this time a wretched gar- 
diener, who is continually amuſing himſelf 
with a mallet and chiſſel, and would have 
made an excellent carpenter, but that un- 
7 fortunately 


- fortunately his air apesedes be a gar- 
dener. Thus if we ſuppoſe even that every 
Hather conſults the genius ↄf his ſon before 
he determines upon his Profeſſion, when 
the diſcovery of this genius is liable ro fo. 
many difficulties, what wonder is it that 
we find ſo many people unhappy” in their 
ſituation from having diſcovered too late 
that their genius has been miſtaken? But 
the wonder will appear ſtill leſs if we conſi- 
der how many circumſtances concur to pre- | 
vent the generality of fathers from” piying 
this attention to the bent of their childrens 
10 minds. Every father naturally defires to 
place his ſon to advantage in the world; he 
therefore conſiders in what profeſſion he is 
moſt likely to ſucceed, either by the intereſt 
of himſelf or friends. If the poor boy is 
| decreed to a learned profeſſion, let his na- 
A tural parts be what they may, he is to be 
1 res through a ſchool, and obliged to 
22 R 4 - Set 
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get as. many. lines by heart, and. compoſe. 
as many verſes, as thoſe: whoſe genius per- 
haps leads them naturally to what is to him 
all labour againſt the ſtream: for I am in- 
formed that even in the. beſt {ſchools very 
little regard can be paid to the different 
capacities of boys, as the number of them 
makes it neceſſary for them to be divided 
into a few different claſſes, in which every 
| boy 1 is to perform the ſame raſk i in the ſame 


time, or ſuffer for it by a ſevere corporal | 


puniſhment. In this way the poor boy 
is hurried on, contracting every day a 
greater diſlike for a profeſſion which ren- 
ders him liable to ſo many uneaſineſſes to 


arrive at it, and is by this means tho- 


roughly diſguſted with it before he is initi- 


P ated. What progreſs he is likely to make in 
any profeſſion which he engages in — 


theſe circumſtances, it is eaſy to foreſee:: 


1 


* neglects his buſineſs, Sao . 
ad- 


( 249 ) | 
advancement nor reputation, repinẽs at hi 
lot, and is ſtigmatiſed with che character 
of an idle, diſcontented fellow: but whete” 
is che juſtice of ſuch a reproach o Are not 
rather his teeth ſet on edge by the four. 
grapes which his father had eaten? This 


then may be one reaſon for the diſcontent 
which is ſo prevalent amongſt all ranks © 05 
men, with regard to their ſtation in þ ap 3 
and to this, and not merely to A nt 
cious turn of mind, may be owing the neg- 
lect which" many ſhew to the buſineſs 99 4 
their profeſſion, whilſt they are purſuingt the | 7 
bent of their genius in attend; ng to ſtudes 
which may happen to lie far another way; "8 
and then, however ſucceſsful ſuch. a perſon 5 | 
may be in his favourite purſuit, he has very = 
good fortune if the generality of the world 
do not L * he had better be minding, his : 
buſineſs.” Why then is not his buſineſs _ ; 
what his' genius and inclination would lead 
wh him 


N 


15 
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him to mind ?; Is it from idleneſs that a 
al lawyer beſtows more time and pains in 
{1;writing a tragedy than would have been 
ſoufficient to have made him maſter of all 
the learning of Coke. Or that a clergy- 
2: map employs the greateſt part of his life in 
forming ſo uſeful a digeſt of all the laws of 
the kingdom as no lawyer ever accompliſh- 


ed? And yet there will be numbers who 


will condemn. the former for neglecting 
law for poetry, and think that the latter 

commits little leſs than ſacrilege in apply- 

ir g his time to any other ſtudy than that of 
F divinity.— There are no people of any pro- 

feſſion who are ſo much expoſed to this illi- 
 beral kind of cenſure as the clergy: their 
education naturally gives them an enlarged 
vi way of thinking, and a taſte for literature; 
and yet the world are apt to think they are 
deviating from their character, if they ap- 


vy themſelves to the ſtudy of any thing but 
what 


7” SS 
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what * an immiediale referent to their 
4; + profeſſion.) "Nay ſo confined are they in 
- - their notions upon this head, that they will 
not ſuffer a clergyman even to teach them 
their duty in any way but one. The gene- 
rality of people ſeem to have no idea that 
the cauſe of virtue may be as much pro- 
moted, and the principles of our religion 

as ſtrongly enforced, by a ſeries of moral 
precepts and examples conveyed in the form 
of a novel, or brought home to our feelings 
in a well written tragedy or moral comedy, 
as they may be by the cloſeſt argumentation 
in the moſt learned ſermon, It is from this 
natrow way of thinking that thoſe illiberal 
relflections proceed which we hear thrown 
cout every day againſt thoſe of the clergy 
who, without neglecting the cauſe of virtue, 
have applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
© Belles letres, i chat the clergy, now-a-days, 
"Ng all hiſtory but that of the Bible, that 
s the 
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3 be \clergy neglect ſermons to write naw 
vel, anch quit the pulpit fot the ſlage, and 
twenty ſuch remarks, "which, prove nothing, | 
S but the narrow: minded malevolence of 
| thoſe who make them. 1 cannot ſee how 
3 character of a clergyman can be injured 
by ſuch writings as tend to correct the hu- 
man heart, and to ſupport the cauſe of. vir- 
tue, by influencing the paſſions injits favour; 


or why an intereſting ſtory, calculated to 
| ſhew the ill effects of vice, and the bleſfings 


as worthy to * the pen of a . clergy- 
man, as a volume of ſermons, Which may 
have the ſame tendency with lets effect. 
| They Who give into this kind of cenſure 
are, in general, very fond of authority ; ; " | 
: would therefore alk them, whether. they 


- think ic reflects any diſhonour on the cha- 
racter of the great arch- biſhop of Cambr 2 

* have been che author of the novel called 
a . 9 H the 


( 253 ) 
then Adventures vf Telemacbus? or, if "they 


oject that he Was a ipapiſt ; what do they 


think' of the pious biſhop Bale, * one of the 


early Protgtunt biſhops, who was the au- 


thor of twenty- one dramatic pieces, all of 
them on religious ſubjects, and moſt of them 
founded upon different parts of the life and 
death of our bleſſed Saviour? which were 
written with ſuch ſpirit and pious zeal, chat 
the enemies of our religion held him i in the. 
greateſt abhorrence as the moſt formidable 
champion which the church had i in her ta- 
vour. | Theſe authorities will, perhaps, 
weigh more with them than with me, for, 
you. well know that I am not apt in general 


to lay much ſtreſs upon authority ; they o : 


have reaſon on their ſide, have no occaſion, 
for it; and for thoſe who have nor, who are 


»4 


generally the firſt to fly to It as their only 5 


recourſe, it Proyes no more than that ſuch. 
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a great man was. liable to be wilakbch as 
well as they. However that may be in the 
| preſent caſe, I have, you ſee, very Wege. 


able auibority on my ſide of the eee 


and . n valere RE: 


— 14 


Its Umoſt: ngtddtble, from the connec- E 


tion which the liberal ſciences have with © 
each other, for a man of extenfive genius 


and a learned education to confine his at- 
tention entirely to One ſubject. Why then IF 
is a man who engages in any of the learned 


profeſſions obliged to attach himſelf to the 
- knowledge peculiar to that alone, to the ex- 
dcluſion of all other learning however uſe- 


ful or engaging ? The only anſwer which 


can be given to this queſtion is, becauſe 23 
his maintenance depends upon it; becauſe o 
no one will chuſe to truſt the management 
of their ſpiritual concerns, their health or 


* Aa — ty, to the clergyman, * 95 


or 


{ g " 580 © ) 

or lawyer, who does not ſeem to give uß 
his time and attention to the ſtudies peculiar 
to his profeſſion. If that is the caſe, 
happy are they who are brought up to ſome 
manual trade, with liberty to employ their 
leizure hours in whatever purſuit their in- 
clination leads them to. Happy am I, my 
Henry, thanks to my ever generous patron: 
who am engaged in a buſineſs er Sa . 
though it confines me for ſome hours in a 
day, has no claim upon my attention at any 
other time, and leaves me at leaſt 1 | 
portion of my time to purſue the bent of 
my genius in, without hurting my intereſt, 
or violating the abſurd laws. of propriety - 
and decorum. But thrice happy they whoſe |: 
affluence. of fortune makes it unneceſſary... 
for them to engage in any profeſſion; and 
enables them to purſue whatever ſtudy their 
genius leads them to without any reſtraint, 
and to vary their attention. to Jifferent ch, 

ences 
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ences with that unconſtrained freedom 
which almoſt alone makes an independant 
fortune deſirable. Of all freedom ſurely 

2 literary freedom is the molt to be envied ! 
I ſhall therefore be very cautious how I ac- 
cuſe any one of idleneſs, whom I find uneaſy 
at the reſtraint which his profeſſion may ſub- 
ject him to, even tho? he were to acknowledge 
that he ſhould be equally diſſatisfied with any 
other; becauſe I am well aſſured that they 
who would leaſt wiſh to be idle, would moſt 
wiſh not to have their attention confined 
to any one particular object, and ſo muſt 


have an n equal diflike to all profeſſions, 


Adieu. 
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LETTER 


LETTER . 


"AtzawoxT to Hex. | 


London, 


"WAS yeſterday at an auction of pictures, 
and was hardly more entertained with 
the beauty of the collection than with the 
rage of the virtugſi, who ſeemed to pay for 
what they bought not ſo much i in propor- 
tion to the beauty of the piece, as the 
credit of the painter; ſo that in many in- 
ſtances they were merely buying a name. 
I have, as you may eaſily imagine, no great 
knowledge in pictures; but a great fond- 
neſs for them has led me to take all oppor- 
tunities of examining and prying into the 
merits of different painters, and by the help 
of obſervation and information to increaſe 
3 1 


my ſatisfaction in looking at them. My 
friend the cennoiſſcur, whom I mentioned to 
you in a former letter, joined me yeſterday, 
as I was admiring a las dſcape; and, as he 
never miſſes an opportunity of diſplaying 
the very little kn owledge he has to thoſe 
who, he has great reaſon to think, have leſs, 
he immediately began to inform me, by the 
| help of his catalogue, WhO the pictu re Was 
done by, and to point out the peculiar ex- 
cellencies for which that painter was famous. 
He ſhewed me in that ſingle picture an in- 
ſtance of every beauty which he had ever 
heard attributed to Tinteret in his life; and 
pointed out ſo many infallible marks by 
which to diſcover his ſtile, that I was fatis- 
fied I knew Tintoret's pictures without the 
help of a catalogue, as well as I do your 

hand-writing, without your name at the 
bottom: In ſhort I was the dupe of his 
deciſive language, and was in raptures with 
Tintoret: 


2 
e 


(959 9 
Tintortt © till upon conſulting my own ca- 
talogue, I found that he had, in his eager- 
neſs to ſhine, miſtaken the number; and 
that the moſt beautiful landſcape of the ce- 
lebrated Tintoret, was the performance of a 
modern artiſt of very moderate fame. I 
am aſhamed to own how quickly all its 
beauties vaniſhed even in ny eye. But 
what was my confuſion compared to that of 
my friend] when he ſaw this capital picture 
ſold for thirty ſhillings, inſtead of the ſe- 
venty pounds which he had told me was 
WAGE the value of — | 


When I ee the pleaſure which 


even the faults of this picture had given 
me whilſt J fancied them beauties, I could 
not help thinking of the obſervation of an 
RY 8 moraliſt, that ſenſe and good 
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talte aten te from the defccts which 
folly and bad taſte enjoy.“ And upon this 
principle ! it ſeems a queſtion whether great 
taſte and delicate ſenſibility do not rob us of 
more enjoyment than they can give us in 
return. The world is full of imperfections; 
Halle taſte and abſurdity abound every where 
in every art and ſcience, to hurt the philo- 
ſopher, and ſhock the man of delicate feel- 
ings: ; the mind therefore which is, as it 
were, tuned by the ſame ſcale, and not 
only feels no ſhock from, but can enjoy 
thoſe very imperfections, ſeems to bid fair- 
eſt for happineſs. When I ſee five hundred 
people in raptures at a ballad at the play- : 
"houſe, whilſt one unhappy connoiſſeur in 
© muſic is pronouncing it execrable, and al- 
' moſt ſtopping his ears, 1 cannot help queſ- 
tioning whether he does not pay very der 
for his knowledge, when he purchaſes it at 
che price of being the only unhappy perſon 
page 7» 44 out 
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out of ſuch a number. 5 4 it is from a ſu- 
periority of knowledge or feeling that, we 
are hurt by what gives others pleaſure, may 
we not ſay it is a painful pre-eminence ? 
What do we get by acquiring ſuch a delica- 
cy of taſte and accuracy of di cernment, as 
confines our enjoy ment to that idea of per- 
fection which is ſo rarely to be met with? 
Do not we rather lefſen our chance for hap- 
pineſs, in proportion as we make it more 
difficult to be acquired, by decreaſing the 
number of circumſtances which might con- 
ttibute to it? The ſuperficial man ſeems to 
have that propenſity to happineſs which we 
are apt to almoſt envy in a child; a toy, 
a ſtraw, a feather gives him delight. ; The 
hal- formed connoiſeur, like an overg grown 
ſchool - boy, is aſhamed to be pleaſed with 
trifles, and yet has too little knowledge to 
have a true reliſh of higher enjoy ments. 
The man of real taſte and accurate diſcern- 
8 3 a ment, 
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ment, like r many a leatned, finiſhed man, 
refines ſo much upon his pleaſures, and 
weighs them in ſo ſevere a balance, that he 
Toſes happineſs | in ſeeking after perfection. 
According to which ſcale it appears proba- 
ble that the happieſt man may be a man of 
leſs knowledge than we are apt to imagine. 
Indeed if we conſider how ſmall a propor- 
tion the men of genius, taſte, and learning 
bear to the reſt of the world, it would ſeem 
very hard if ignorance and miſery were in- 

ſeparable. And yet if we conſider, on the 
other hand, how much labour and atten- 
tion is neceſſary to attain a competent de- 
gree of learning and knowledge in order to 
form a correct and judicious taſte in, any 
branch of literature or ſcience, it would ap- 

Pear as hard, if no additional ſatisfaction, 
no higher degree of happineſs was to reſult 
from it. Therefore, in fact, neither of 
theſe hard ſuppoſitions is the caſe. The 
N man 


{ && Y 
man. of learning and genius, does dot loſe 
his labour, becauſe he is conſcious of chat 


elevated delight, that exquiſite ſatisfaCtion 
Which. nothing hut true taſte can give, or 


concei ve. And for that very reaſon the gr 
norant man is not unhappy i in his i Ignorance, 
becauſe he does not envy the man of taſte 
thoſe enjoyments of which he can have no 
conception. Aſk the man whoſe ear is of 
ſo unharmonious a caſt as not to find any 


difference between the moſt perfect con- 
cord and the harſheſt diſcord, what he 
thinks of the rap ures which a. muſical 
man ſeems to feel at a fine piece of muſic? 
If he is candid, he will tell you they are 
Above his comprehenſion; if not, he will 
ſay they are affected. Aſk him; if he does 
not envy a man who has a taſte for mu- 
lic ? whether he does not think it an inva- 
luable blefling, a ſixth ſenſe, from which he 
jo prahappy to be excluded ? Not a bit of all 
. 1 
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this how ſhould he be unhappy at cha 
| of. hat he never knew the value of 
afk the man of true taſte and ee N 
mußic, what, he would. take, to part wh. 
that qualification, ſeldom as his opportu- 
nities may be of indulging it in the per- 
fection he would with? His anſwer will 
| at once convince you how much the exqui- 
ſite though leſs frequent enjoy ments of taſte, 
are to be preferred to the cold, inſipid plea- 
ſures of ignorance, though, ſuch as they are, 
they occur every hour. The man of taſte 
_ therefore may pity him who is devoid of it ; 
but the ignorant man will never envy the 
man of taſte: He thinks himſelf happier 
as he is. How kindly contrived is the diſ- 
poſition of benefits in this world, where a 
real deficiency is often made amends for by 
an imaginary advantage 


So, 


tended upon the occaſion, and withourheſi- 
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Arras to Hax Nay. 


* 1 London. | 


| "OUR laft letter, which I have this 

1 moment received, gives me the moſt 
real uneaſineſs. Would to God the grief 
of you and my deareſt Charlotte might be 
alleviated by the part which I bear in it: I 
well know how heavy the loſs of ſuch a fa- 
ther muſt fall upon you both, who have 
never experienced the tender care of any 
other relation: but is not my Henry un- 
kind, in ſaying that he is left to the wide 
world, without a home, without a friend? 
Can he want an aſſurance that all I have is 
his? I cruſt I ſhall have it in my power in 
2 a few days to giyc to my Charlotte a huſ- 
band, 


t+S) 

band, whoſe tender attention may in ſome 
meaſure compenſate for the loſs ſhe has ſuſ- 
tained; and to my Henry a friend and bro- 
ther, whoſe higheſt joy it will be to promote 
his happineſs. I hope to be with, you al- 
moſt as ſoon as this letter. I ſhall ſer out 
in two days. I have written a long letter 
to my father, in order to prepare him for 
the earneſt requeſt which I have to make 
to him to add to the felicity of us all by 
ſpending the reſt of his days amongſt us: 
I have no doubt but you and my Charlotte 
will give me your aſſiſtance; and I think 
his reſentment againſt the world will not be 
ſo ſtrong as the attention which he has al- 
ways ſhewed to the happineſs of thoſe: who 
are dear to him. With what joy ſhould 
we all unite in endeavouring to make the 
remainder of his days paſs in peace and hap- 
pineſs! And ſurely it will give him plea- 
ſure to ſupply the place of the dear friend 
3 he 
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he has loſt in the care of thoſe children 
which he has left behind bim. Even if 
that pleaſure is not unmixed if a long in- 


dulgence of ſolitary reflection may make 
a return to the buſtle ot the world in ſome 
meaſure painful to him; he will recolle&t | 
ſtz/e faultring voice of his dear friend, which 
recommended you to his care in the laſt 
words it uttered, and he will no longer feel 
any pain in fulfilling the requeſt. He will, 
he muſt, make us happy, by his compli- 
ance.” I cannot bear the thoughts of that 
truly admirable man ending his days in the 
| Indvigence' of that gloomy miſanthropy 
which is the only foible in his excellent na- 
ture. O my Henry, how little do we con- 
ſult our own happineſs, when we are 1nat- 
tentivt to that of others! What an argu- 
ment is it in favour of the wiſdom of u 
who formed the univerſe, that he has made 
our very being depend upon a due diſcharg 
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of the ſocial duties to each other! And 
what an argument is it in favour of his 
Secsvelig that hene bas promiid>iey nds, — Þ 
ward us in the next life for a due obſery= | 
ance of thoſe virtues which can alone malce 1 
us happy in this! Les, my friend, if we | 
will be happy, we muſt not fly from'the'ſo- 
eiety of men, but conduct ourſelves wiſely 
in the midſt of it. That amiable philan- 
thropy, which is the ſource of every ſocial 
virtue, will make us dear to man and ac 
ceptable to God. We are by him connected 
with each other; it is not by thwarting his 
deſigns and breaking that connection that 
ve ſhall render him acceptable ſervice, but 
by performing with diligence the parts 
which he has aſſigned us. Our own feelings 
confirm this; do we ever offer up our pray- 
ers to God with more delicious ſatisfaction 
of mind, than after having performed a 
good action to man? As long therefore 
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as bur lives paſs quietly on in a regular dif. 
charge of our duty to each other, the conti- 
nüal preſence of the Almighty will never 
Aiſtreſs us; it will give us more comfort than 
tar. They only dread the preſence of God, 
who are remiſs in their duty towards man. 


ES 
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We know who laid a peculiar ſtreſs upon 

the command to love one another, and 

taught us that brotherly affection to each 
other is the only way we have of ſnewing 

the ſincerity ot our attachment to him. We 
g are not therefore iQ ly. from the world and 
forfeit its bleſſings, becauſe the enjoyment 
of them is attended with danger. What 
ſoldier. ever enjoyed the ſpoils, who dread- 
dithe terrors of the battle? He only can- 
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be ſaid to overcome the world, who, ſcorn- 
ing to ſeek ſecurity by flight, walks un- 
mood in a calm, ſteady perſeverarice in a 
virtuous courſe of life, keeping his eye fix- 
ed 
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ed ſtedfaſtly upon his duty. without ſuffer- 
ing it to be called off by the fromns ot 
1 misfor tune or the ſmiles of pleaſure, The 
terrors of the world will have 9 
upon him, for he looks beyond them; 
pleaſures will have as little, for he = : 
more ſubſtantial happineſs in his own breaſt 
han they have to offer him. The volup- 
tuous man will paſs him by with pity, and 
the ambitious with contempt; but, when 
their owa proſpects are over- clouded hike 
the ſun in a winter's day, they will return 
fatigued and dejected, and ſee, with envy; 
his countenance as ſerene and his heart a8 
chearful as when they left him. Every ſocial 
connection is to him a ſource of happineſs, a8 
it is a ſource of duty: the more active his 
part is, the more happineſs he teels in per- 
forming it to his own ſatisfaction, He en- 
gages with eagerneſs in all the duties of hus 
manity, and ſceks no applauſe. but that of 
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his own heart. View him as ſon, brother, 
huſband, father, friend; he is ever active, 
ever uniform, ever calm, ever happy. . His 
life is a ſeries of bleſſings to others, and his 


death a completion of happineſs to himſelf. 


O my deareſt friend, can any one ſee 
theſe effects of virtue, and not cry out with 


the wiſe man, Her ways are ways of 
pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace.“ 


Adieu, my Henry, a few days will, I truſt, 


increaſe the happineſs of us all. 
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